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pEMOCRACY--Nominal and Rel. 

In our last, in connection with some strictures 
on the nature and bearing of Democracy, we gave 
a table of the Qualifications of Voters required by 
the Constitutions of the several States of the Few 
deral Union. ‘To that table we again invite the at- 
tention of our readers, in adding some observa- 
tions on Nominal and Real Democracy. 

Rhode Island, for five years preceding its last 
August Election, was known in the language of 
y as a‘ Democratic’ State. Vermont, through- 

out the same period as well as for some years pre- 
ceding, was stigmatized as a ‘ Federal’ State, in a 
sense which implies by Federalism something an- 
tagonist to Democracy. And yet no greater con- 
trast can be presented than exists between the gov- 
ernment of these two States—but it is in a direc- 
tion precisely opposite from that indicated by this 
. glassification. Vermont is to all intents and pur- 
a Democracy; the Democratic principle .is 

e element not only of her Constitution, but-éf 
her whole being. She may be denied the name, 
“but she cannot be divested of the substance until 
‘the blood of fifty thousand freemen shall redden 

















of her yet unconquered and unconquerable moun- 
tains. Her form of Government is a pure Demo- 
*eracy, as far as human government has ever qe 
been; her manners and habits of society Gre 


re the Democratic; her provision for the Education of 
ne ty pe hér youth (though she has no School Fund, and 
4 fod must provide wholly by direct taxation) is the best, 
oor on we believe, that the Union affords. -Her rule pre- 
m the bu scribing the Qualification of Voters is a correct 
Sheriff index to her whole political system: Any- male 
isement™ citizen of the United States, twenty-one years of 


age, who has been a well-behaved resident of the 
State for the year preceding the election, is enti- 


usimmediag led to exercise the Right of Suffrage. It would 
ound. to uzzle the most lynx-eyed defamer of the land of 
i arner and Ethan Allen to discover a stain of 


Aristocracy on her escutcheon. 

» Very different is the case with Rhode Island. The 
nucleus of her political system is not a Constitu- 
tion framed by the representatives of her People, 
‘but a Charter granted by a British King, which 
she resolutely refuses to change or supersede. 


inly wri 
n deliver 


th 
ayy There is nothing reprehensible in this if the form 
| properly] .of government imposed thereby were not at least 
ling them; halt acentury behind the age in which we live. 


‘inkled inal} But here lies the evil. It might be uncourteous 


Pink oe to denounce the system of another State as short- 
precise petted, narrow, absurd, and aristocratic; we will 
Fr. M. w rely say that it is radically opposed to what we 


‘understand and esteem as True Democracy. No 
n is allowed to vote who does not own a free- 
hold within the State worth at least $134. No 
provision is made for the support of popular Edu- 
ion. The rest is like unto this. During the 

ist few years, while what is in party parlance 
Democracy was largely in the ascendant, 


Any \ \ ep efforts have been made to form a popu- 
as, and republican constitution. It was all in vain, 
us that however. Not one-fifth of the voters could be in- 


the cannutt@| @uced to vote a Reform ticket. A year ago, such 
We hope] ticket was formed, when there was no party con- 
rs be provid) Wst 06 serve as a pretext for casting votes against 
an old prove] I ‘The ticket received some five hundred votes, 
4 to some whe} Ma State that can cast eight thousand. Since 

then, the hope of a reform seems to have yielded 
——s pene: A revolution in the attitude of parties 
N ‘taken place, however, and Rhode Island has in 
ato-ot, Ai consequence been read out of the Democratic fold. 
, We may presume, is a dispensation not so 
very afflicting but that it may be borne with Chris- 


‘her streams and their bodies shall cumber the sides |, 








tian fortitude. If she had ever been in any proper 
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sense Democratic—in any sense but the blinding 
nonsense and jargon of. party—her lapse would be 
alike lamentable and marvellous. .But in truth 
she is just as Democratic now as ever she was— 
that is, not at all-—Her party attitude is one dicta-. 
ted by a sensé of her own or the National inter- 
ests: It has nothing to do with the fundamental 
principles of Government. 

Another case: Massachusetts and Virginia have 
been regarded as the especial representatives re- 
spectively of Federal and Democratic principles— 
the flag-ships of the rival armadas. So far as re- 
gards the party divisions of the first thirty years’ 
existence of our Federal Constitution, they un- 
douhtedly were so. Times have changed since 
then, and States have changed withthem; but our 
remarks apply to the time when they stood at the 
head of two great contending parties. That vital- 
y important questions divided them is undoubted. 

ut was abstract Democracy at the bottom of this 
difference? Neither of them is or ever was so 
Democratic as Vermont, which in the strife of par- 
ties was found sometiines with the one, and then 
with the other. Turn to the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia: Not only is Slavery there recognized and 
established—and Slayery, whether right or wrong, 
is incompatible with real Democracy—but free- 
holds instead of free souls ; land instead of the 
arm to'subdue and the heart to defend it—is made 
the basis of the Right of Suffrage. How Demo- 
cratic this is, the reader will judge} and where 
this principle prevails, there are always more like 
it. Atleast, it is so in Virginia. A man is allow- 
ed to vote for Delegates in as many Counties as he 
owns real estate in; while he who owns none can- 
not vote at all. We speak of Virginia as she was 
during the thirty years’ that she was regarded as 
the standard-bearer of Democracy. er new 
Constitution has greatly modified some features of 
her system, though the last named still exists. 
The right of primogeniture, or unequal bestow- 
ment of property and ether advantages upon the 
eldest son—a rule fatally inconsistent with Demo- 
cracy—is, or at least was, established by the Con- 
stitution of Virginia. And the ‘natural conse- 
quence of these regulations of fundamental Jaw 
are plainly to be seen. hoever has mingled, 
however slightly, in Virginia society will have been 
struck by its aristocratic temperament and bearing. 
Ideas that he had thought banished from men’s 
minds, or at Jeast from this continent—ideas of 
birth, and blood, and family descent and dignity, 
which sound oddly to republican ears, , but worse 
than oddly from republican lips, will have conyine- 
ed him that if Virginia be the pattern of true De- 
mocracy, then it is high time we had new authori- 
ties for the meaning of language. dl 

farther. If 


— We will pursue the subject no 

we have suggested to any a clearer idea of what 
Democracy is and what it is not—of the essence 
as contradistinguished from the uses which are 
made of the name—of the principle as often, op- 
posed to the unmeaning profession—we shall have 
accomplished our purpose. But we will hope, 
moreover, that we have aided some to-determine 
whether, in the bewildering whirl of party p 
they have rightfully acquired or lost, asthe case 
may be, the appellation of. read 








er, are you troubled with any doubts. 
You may solve them by answering 1 
these simple questions. Are you willl 
men should enjoy the same measur 
as you desire for yourse to 
restrictions of ni 
pose upon-others? _ 
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and feel equal pleasure and pride in shaking the 
broad hand of your friend the blacksmith as the 
lily fingers of your friend the Congressman or 
Governor? If your true answer to these ques- 
tions be Yea, it matters little to your Democracy 
whether Clay or Van Buren, Webster or Benton, 
be your favorite Statesman- -whether Specie or 
Treasury Paper, Bank Notes. or Shinplasters, 
ee} rey sere in your idea of a sound currency. 
Tried by any arbitrary standard, you may be ortho- 
dox or heretic in your notions of National politics 
—to-day in the majority, to-morrow against it. 
These are all matters of opinion or of circum- 
stance,,and what is really preferable to-day may be 
otherwise before the year closes. But with such 
principles you are to all intents and purposes a De- 
mocrat, and there is no need to send to Washing- 
ton or Albany for a diploma. 
AL LT AE Ne 


; ‘MR. NAYLOR’S SPEECH. 

We give place this week to_ the celebrated 
Speech made some time since in Congress by Mr. 
Narxor of Pennsylvabia, in vindication primarily 
of the character and institutions of the laboring 
freemen: of the North from the vindictive asper- 
sions cast upon them-by Mr. Pickens of S. C. in 
his Speech on the Sub-'Treasury Bill. Mr. Pick- 
ens.is a Nullifier of the Calhoun stamp,.and, though 
hitherto bitterly hostile to the Administration, is, 
with most of his confederates, a vehement advo- 
cate of the Sub-Treasury Scheme, because he 
deems it calculated to prostrate the commerce, the 
manufactures, and the general prosperity of the 
Free States of the North. Having imbibed the 
Southern idea that labor is degrading and that la- 
borers are necessarily slaves, he endeavored to 
turn it to political actount in his new attitude, but 
was met and ndbly rebuked. by Mr. Naylor in the 
Speech herewith presented. Mr. Naylor proceeds 
to give a rapid and nervous sketch of the political 
history of the last six years, concluding with*a 

werful argument against the scheme of which 
Mr. Pickens is the advocate. The Speech will 
richly repay a perusal. 


Virernia.—The Richmond Whig states that 
both the Delegates elect from Monongalia Co 
are Whigs, and that if the two vacancies w 
have been ¢reated by a contest ir Me and 
the death of a Whig Delegate from Buckingham 
are filled with Whigs, that patty will have a clear 
majority in joint ballot. -According to that paper, 
now 
10 in the Senate, total 82; 
22 in the Senate, total 82, including about 20 Con- 
servatives; so that if the Whigs succeed at the 
Special Elections in Bucking and © 
George, 
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arrangement by which the 


notes of all the Safety Fund Banks in the State of | 


New-York were taken at,par by the City Banks 
has been’ broken up by the Resumption. We 
deeply regret it. What are called the River Banks, 
Albany, Troy, and afew others, redeem their noter 
in New-York and are still taken. The others are 
redeemed at one-half of one per cent. discount. 


. This is a very small shave, but we are not partial 


to shaves of any kind that can be avoided, as it 
seems to us this might have been. ‘The City and 
‘Country Banks lay the blame on each other, 
Probably the fault is partly with each. 


The Whig Members of Congress have recom- 
meuded a National Convention of Delegates to-se_ 
lect a candidate for the Presidency at Harrisburg, 
Pa. on the first Wednesday in. December, 1839. 


The Whig Young Men of the State of New 
York will hold a State Convention at Utica onthe 
11th day of July. Each County is invited to send 
as many Delegates as it chooses, as the meeting is 
one for consultation and organization alone. The 
opposing party are also taking measures to get uj 
2 Young Men’s Convention. The regular Nomi- 
nating Conventions of the two parties meet on th: 
same day—the 12th of September—the Whigs a‘ 
Utica, the Administration at Herkimer. 


Henry O' Reilly, Esq. formerly Editor of the 
Daily Advertiser and Republican, has been appoint. 
ed Postmaster at Rochester. A very popular ap. 
pointment. ’ 


Our Canals:—-The tolls received this year on 
the New-York Canals up to the 22d of May. 
amount to $284,492 26, against $221,824 03 last 
year. Increase, $62,618 23, or 28 per cent. The 
current ratio of increase is still more rapid. 

——————— 
CONGRESS, , 

We surrender our columns almost entirely this 
week to important Congressional proceedings and 
documents, there being no other intelligence, fo- 
reign or domestic, of remarkable interest. There 
have been no new elections or political movements 
of great moment, and there is nothing to add to 
the intelligence in our last from Mississippi ox Viz- 
ginia. ‘There have been no new riots in Philadel- 
phia, and few occurrences elsewhere except mur- 
ders, which are too common for detail in our hum- 
ble sheet, unless it were to be given up to them. 
which we do not purpose at present. We have 
better material.—But to return to Congress. 

A marked sensation has been excited in both 
Houses, by the reception of a Message from the 
President, recommending that further time be al- 
lowed to the hapless Cherokees to remove from 
their lands, which Georgia declares she must and 
will have, and for which Parson Schermerhorn and 
his comrogues have -made a fraudulent treaty with 
a miserable handfull of traitors among the Indians. 
That pretended treaty is just as binding upon the 
Cherokees as one would have been upon us if 
made by Benedict Arnold and his regiment of Tory 
Refugees in the name of the United States—and 
well does every intelligent man know it. Ridge 
and Boudinot had no shadow of authority to act» 
behalf of the Cherokee Nation—not only so, but 
they knew that nineteen-twentieths of the Nation 
were irreconcilably hostile to any such proceed- 
ing. They knew that of theif twenty thousand 
people not one thousand could be induced to.lend 
their names to it. Jt was all a black, shameful 
imposture, conceived in iniquity and shapen in vil- 
lany—so base that when the Reverend Mr. Scher- 
merhorn first proposed the scheme which he had 
invented, the moral sense of President Jackson 
and Secretary Cass was shocked, amid the latter 
wrote back to the saintly Commissioner that the 
plot would not answer. It wasa little better color- 
ed, however, and carried into effect ; and now the 
United States are required to send an army of 
seven thousand men into the Cherokee country, to 
pack them off like dead hogs to the Western wilds, 
m conformity with a pretended treaty which they 
never made nor gave any body authority to make 
or them—or butcher them if they dare to make 
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any resistance. Most of their houses and their 
improvements have been taken from them already ; 
now they must be driven off even from their fo- 
rests. Their country is already full of the vicious 
and desperate white savages who invariably hang 
upon the outskirts of civilization; we have long 
known that these ruffians were eagerly seeking a 
pretext for plundering the National Treasury by 
imbruing their hands in the blood of the Indian; 
and now we have the signal that the plot is ripe. 
A white man, so it is pretended, has been murder- 
ed by the Indians. The consequences may easi- 
ly be anticipated. 

The poor Cherokees are disheartened, overawed, 
confounded. They have no earthly resource. For 
years they have invoked the meee and the pity of® 
our Government in vain. For years a sad and 
heart-stricken delegation has haunted the Metro- 
polis, imploring that the Treaties might be fulfil- 
led and the faith of our Government redeemed. 
All has been in vain. And now, when no other 
course is left them but death or removal, they 
come forward and say, ‘ Though we protest against 
the injustice and the oppression you have inflicted 
and are still inflicting upon us, yet we will submit 
rather than deliver up our wives and children to 
famine and slaughter—to rapine, brutality and the 
bayonet. We will bend to the hard necessity you 
impose upon us, but we cannot consent to recog- 
nize that handful of traitors who betrayed us as 
our masters and law-givers. Make a treaty with 
us—with our constituted authorities—and we will 
give up our lands since you are resolved at any 
rate to have them.’ These representations have 
had weight with the President and Secretary of 
War. The latter has been engaged in earnest 


conference with the Cherokee Chiefs; and the 
> 
| former has sent a Message to Congress, recom- 


mending that more time be allowed the Cherokees 
in which to submit to their fate. (Thetime allow- 
ed for their departure by the fraudulent Treaty of 
New Echota expired on the 23d May.) This is hu- 
mane—it is wise. The forcible removal of the 
Cherokees will cost more blood and treasure than 
their Jands can be worth. We-could wish, for the 
honor of New-York, that Mr. Van Buren had ex- 
hibited the moral greatness of disclaiming this in- 
famous fraud altogether. Such an act, of simple 
justice though it be, would have formed a bright 
page in his history, would have cheered the day 
of his adversity and soothed the agonies of a still 
darker hour. 

Even as it is, the President appears to have in- 
volved himself in trouble with his Southern friends. 
The Senators from Georgia, from Alabama, and 
some others, pounced upon his Message on its re- 
ception, and reviewed it in terms of ill-concealed 
bitterness and scorn. ‘To be just tothe weak and 
merciful to the oppresssed, forms no part of the 
creed of too many modern statesmen. Even this 
little lenity to the poor Indian—which is very like 
the Judge’s assurance to a jury which had found 
a prisoner guilty but recommended him to mercy, 
that ‘ he should be hanged as gently as possible’ — 
was treated as an evasion of the just rights of 
Georgia! ‘We will not waste words on the sick- 
ening detail. Mr. Webster strongly though brief- 
ly defended the Message, and moved that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, which 
was so strenuously resisted that he was constrain- 
ed to withdraw it, or submit to see a Presidential 
Message denied a reference by an Administration 
Senate. It was laid upon the table. 

The Senate was engaged on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday last in a debate on Mr. Clay’s reso- 
lution, proposing that the notes of specie-paying 
Banks of undoubted solvency, under such spe- 
cific regulations and restrictions as the Secretary 
of the vessmy shall promulgate, shall hereafter 
be by law receivable in payments to the Govern- 
ment. This proposition was eee opposed 
by Messrs. Wright, Benton, Cathoun, Morris, and 
other Administration Senators, and negatived— 
Yeas 19; Nays 28—a decided party vote. - Mr. 
Clay had withdrawn his proposition requiring the 
Government to disburse such Bank Notes in pay- 





the resolution, as modified at the request of Mr. 
Webster, which prohibits all discrimination or par. 
tiality.in the receipts of the Treasury, such as is 
created by the famous Treasury Specie Order of 
July, 1836. This was still under discussion at. our 
latest advices. 





: From the Journal of Commerce. 
PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The Geneval Assembly of the Presbyterian Church con. 
vened at Philadelphia on Thursday. The ings of 
the first meeting are annexed, from which it will be seeg 
that a division has taken place weich bids fuir to be per. 
manent. 

Extract of a letter dated PaIvaDELruia, May 17, 1838, 

The agony is over. The Rubicon has been crossed. 
Tnis day at 11 o’clock, the General Assembly met. and 
heard a sermon from the last Moderator, Dr le At 
ter the sermon, the Moderator opened the meeting with 
prayer. Immediately after, Dr. Fecon of New-York rose 
and began the reading of a resolution touching the enrol 
ment of the commissioners. In this he was arrested, the 
Moderator saying that it was out of order to offer a resoly 
tion, as the next business was to read the roll. 

Dr. P. replied that the resolution had reference to the 
making out of the roll. He replied that the resolutien 
could not be received. Dr. P. appealed to the House from 
this decision, but the Moderator refused to put the appeal. 
Dr. Patton then sat down, and the dae read the roll 
which they had prepared, omitting the names of #ll the 
commissioners from within the exscinded Synods. Dr. Ma- 
son of New-York then rose and presented a resolution op 
the right of those commissioners to their seats, at the same 
time tendering the commissions of those who had not been 
enrolled. 

The Moderator refused to entertain the resolution. 
When pressed, he asked if they were from Presbyteries 
connected with the General Assembly at the time it was 
dissolved, or from the exscinded Synods. Dr. Mason re 
plied that they were from Presbyteries within those Sy. 
nods. The Moderator said he could not receive the reso- 
lution. Dr. Mason appealed. The appeal was refused to" | 


5 

ev. Mr. Squier then rose and stated that he had pre 
sented his commission to the clerks, and had been refused 
—he now demanded his seat. The Moderator called him 
to order. Mr. S. said he must have his seat. The Mod 
erator inquired if he came from a Presbytery within the 
bounds of an exscinded Synod. ‘“ Yes.” “ Then we know 
nothing of you.” Mr. S. appealed, and the appeal was 
again refused. 

Rev. Mr. Cleveland of Detroit then rose and read a dee- 
laration of the unconstitutionality of the proceedings, and 
called upon the meeting to proceed to the regular organi- 
zation of the General Anandig Dr. Beman of Troy was 
called to the chair, and Drs. Mason and Gilbert appointed 
clerks. . 

A large portion of the commissioners then gathered to- ‘ 
gether about the middle of the Church, and organized the 
General’ Assembly by electing Rev. Dr. Fisher of New. 
Jersey, Moderator, and Drs. Mason and Gilbert the stated 
and permanent clerks—the votes passing by acclamation, 
and the spectators testifying their feelirgs by applause.— 
Meanwhile the’ advocates of the measure of last year were 
crying out, in some instances, but for the most part seemed 
to be taken by surprise. The Assembly then adjourned to 
meet in the Lecture Room of the Ist Presbyterian Church. 

A letter from another source. written at a later hour, 
states that uf.er the New School party retired, the Old 
School men organized éheir General Assembly, by the elec- 
tion, unanimously, of Rev. Dr. Plumer, of Virginia, @& 
Moderator, and Rev. E. W. Crane of Jamaica, L. I., as 
temporary clerk. So there are now two General Assem- 
blies duly organized, and the probability is that there will 
not very soon be a re-union. 


Micuican.—The agricultural .prospects of Michigan 
never looked fairer than at the present time. From 
parts of the State we have assurances of abundant crops — 
Wheat is in a fine condition, If nothing occurs to disap- 
point the hopes of our farmers, they will this year have & 
surplus for exportation. This is indeed cheering toa State 
that has hitherto suffered so much with exchanges against 
her. The day of mad speculation, we would: fain believe, 
has gone by, and the re-productive energies of as rich a seil 
as ever gladdened the heart of man, will new pour into the 
lap of industry a real and substantial wealth Let the cur 
rency be once more established upon a firm basis, aifd Mi- 
| chigan will bound upwards in her career with a buoyancy 
and rapidity which other States may emulate, but cannot 
rival. Emigration still comes in-to fill up her waste places, 
cultivate her virgin soil, give energy to er vast) resources, 
and advance her in the refinements of society. With @ 
University, whose endowments are beyond those of any 
other State, branching out in every direction, to what point 
in the moral, intellectual and religious scale, may she not 
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CONGRESS.—PLAN OF U. S. BANK—INDIANS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 
SECOND SESSION. 


IN SENATE.......----- Monpay, May 21, 1838. 





Mr. Cray, of Kentucky, rose, and stated that he wished 
to present a petition confided to his care, signed by a num- 
ber of persons, praying for the establishment of a Bank of 
the United States. It was similar to several other peti- 
tions which had been presented to the Senate, or.to the 
Hoase, during the present session, praying for the same 

sect. They afford evidence of a deep and returning con- 
vietion among the People, of the utility of such an insti- 


i Iam up, (continued Mr. Clay,) with the per- 
mission of the Senate, I beg leave to submit a few obser- 
ations upon this subject. T —_ is reason to believe that 
fionest misconception, some misrepresentation 
mech in to it, which I wish to correct. It has 
FS npn tt those who are desirous of seeing a Bank 
of the United States established are anxious that a charter 
should be granted to an existing State institution, which 
has an eminent individual at its head, and that this was 
the sole object of all their exertions. Now I wish for one, 
tosay, that I have no such purpose in view: I entertain 
for that gentleman very high respect. I believe him un- 
commonly able, profoundly skilled in finance, and truly pa- 
triotic. There is but one other person connected with the 
banking institutions of the country, in whose administra- 
tion of a Bank of the United States I should have equal 
confidence with Mr. Biddle, and that is Albert Gallatin, 
who, I am glad to learn, at an advanced age, retains in full 
vigor the faculties of his extraordinary mind. There may 
be other citizens equally competent with those two gentle- 
men, but I do not ——e them, or am not acquainted with 
ir particular qualifications. 
nu it is not for any existing State bank, or any particu- 
lar individual at its head, that Iam contending. I believe 
the establishment of a Bank of the United States is required 
by the common good of the whole country; and although I 
might be willing, if it were practicable, to adopt an exist- 
ing bank as the basis of such an institution, under all cir- 
cumstances, I think it most expedient that a new bank, 
with power to establish branches, be created and chartered 
under the authority of Congress. My friends, (as far as I 
know their opinions,) and [, are not particularly attached 
to this or that individual, to this or that existing bank, but 
to principles, to the thing itself, to the institution,-to a well 
ized Bank of the United States, under the salutary 
operation of which, the business of the country had so 
greatly prospered, and we had every reason to hope would 
again revive and prosper. And, presuming upon the indul- 
gence of the Senate, { will now take the liberty to suggest 
for public consideration, some of those suitable conditions 
and restrictions under which it appears to me that it would 
be desirable to establish a new bank 

1. The-capital not to be extravagantly large, but, at the 
same time, amply suificient to enable it to perturm the need- 
ful financial duties for the Government ; to supply a general 
currency of uniform value throughout the Union, and to fa- 
cilitate, as nigh as a the ization of domestic 
exchange. I suppose that ut fitty millions would an- 
swer all those The stock might be divided be- 
tween the General Government, the States according to 
their federal population, and individual subscribers. [he 
portion assigned to the latter, to be distributed at auction, 
or by private subscription. 

2. Phe corporation, in the spirit of a resolution recently 
adopted by the General Assembly of the State,-one ot 
whose Senators I have the honor w be, to receive such an 
organization as to blend, in fair proportions, public and pri- 
vate control, and combining public and private interests. 
And, inorder to exclude the possibility of the exercise of 
all foreign influence, non-resident foreigners to be prohib- 
ited not only from any share in the administration of the 
corporation, but from holding, directly or indirectly, any 

ion of its stock. Although | do not myself think this 
aan necessary, | would make it, in deference 
to honest prejudices, sincerely entertained, and which no 
practical statesman ought entirely todisregard. The bank 
would thys be, in its origin, and continue, throughout its 
whole existence, a genuine American institution. 

3. An adequate portion of the capital to be set apart in 

ive stucks, and placed in permanent security beyond 

the reach of the corporation, (with the exception of the ac- 
crying profits on those stocks,) sufficient to pay promptly, 
in any contingency, the amount of all such paper, under 
whatever form, that the bank shall put forth as a part ot 
—— circulation. The bill or note holders, in other 
words, the mass of the community, ought to be protected 
against the possibility of the failure or the suspension of & 
bank. The supply of the circulating medium of a country, 
is that faculty of a bank, the propriety of the exercise of 
which may be most controverted. The dealing with a 
bank, of those whoobtain discounts, or make deposites, are 
veluntary and mutually advantageous, and they are com- 
few in number. But the reception of what is 

ssued and used.as a part of the ciroulating medium of the 


+ 


country, is scarcely a voluntary act, and thousands take it 
who have no other concern whatever with the bank. The 


legislative authority ; the 
them against loss. I think this provision is a desideratum 
in our American banking, and the credit of first embodying 
it in’a legislative act, is due to the State of New-York. 

4. Perfect publicity as to the state of the bank at all 
times, including, besides the usual heads of information, 
the names of every debtor to the bank, whether as drawer, 
endorser, or surety, periodically exhibited, and open to pub- 
lic inspection ; or, if that should be found inconvenient, the 
right to be secured to any citizen to ascertain at the bank 
the nature and extent of the responsibility of any of its cus- 
tomers. There is no necessity to throw any veil of secrec 
around the ordinary transactions ofa bank. Publicity will 
increase responsibility, repress favoritism, insure the nego- 
tiation of good paper, and when individual insolvency un- 
fortunately occurs, will deprive the bank of undue advanta- 
ges now enjoyed by banks practically in the distribution of 
the effects of the insolvent. 

5. A limitation of the dividends so as not to authorize 
more than — per cent. to be struck. This will check un- 
due expansions in the circulating medium, and restrain im- 
proper extension of business in the administration of the 

ank. 


6. A prospective reduction in the rate of interest, so as. to 
restrict the bank to six per cent. simply, or if practicable, 
to only five per cent. Banks now receive at the rate of 
near 6% per cent. by demanding the interest in advance, 
and by charging for an additional day. The reduction 
may be effected by forbearing to exact any bonus, or, when 
the profits are likely to exceed the prescribed limit of the 
dividends, by requiring that the rate of interest shall be so 
lowered as that they shall not pass that limit. 

7. A restriction upon the premium demanded upon post 
notes and checks used for remittances, so that maxi- 
mum should not be more than, say, one and a half per 
cent. between any two of the remotest points of the Union. 
Although it may not be practicable to regulate foreign ex- 
change, depending as it does upon commercial causes not 
within the control of any one Governmont, I think that it 
is otherwise with regard to domestic exchange. 

8. Every practicable provision against the exercise of 
improper influence, on the of the Executive, upon the 
Bank, and, on the part of the Bank, upon the elections of 
the country. The late Bank of the United States has 
been, I believe most unjustly, charged with interference in 
the popular elections. There is, among the public docu- 
ments, evidences of its having scrupulously abstained from 
such interference. It never did more than to exercise the 
natural right of self-defence by publishing such reports, 
speeches, and documents as tended to place the institution 
and its administration ina fair point of view before the Pub- 
lic. But the People entertain a just jealousy against the 
danger of any interference of a Bank with the elections of 
the country, and every precaution ought to be taken strictly 
to guard against it. 

This is a brief outline of such a new Bank of the United 
States as I think, if established, would greatly conduce to 
the prosperity of the country. Perhaps, on full discus- 
sion and consideration, some of the conditions which ] 
have suggested might not be deemed expedient, or might 
require modification, and important additional ones may be 
proposed by others. ‘s : 

I will only say a word or two on the Constitutional pow- 
er. I think that it ought no longer to be as an 
open question. There ought to be some bounds to human 
controversy. Stability is a necessary want of society. 
Aniong those who deny the power, there are_many who 
admit the benefits a Bank of the United 
Four times, and under the sway of all the political parties, 
have Congress deliberately affirmed its existence. Every 
Department of the Government has again and again as- 
serted it. Forty years of acquiescence by the People; uni- 
formity every where in the value. of the currency; facility 
and economy in domestic exchanges, and unexampled 

rosperity in the general business of the country, with a 

ank of the United States; and, without it, wild disorder 
in the currency, ruinous irregularity in domestic exchange, 
and general prostration in the commerce and business of 
the nation, would seem to put the question at rest, if it is 
not to be perpetually agitated. The power has been sus- 
tained by Washington, the Father of bis Country; by Madi- 
son, the Father of the Constitution; and by I, the 
Father of the Judiciary. If precedents ere not to be 
blindly followed, neither ought they to be wantonly despis- 
ed. They are the evidence of truth ; wegh whey is 
evidence is in ion to the integrity, wisdom, pa- 
triotism of teety who establish them. I think that on no 
occasion could there be an array of greater or higher autho- 
rity. For one, I hope to be pardoned for yielding to it, in 
preferunce to submitting my judgment to the opinion of those 
who now deny the pawer, however respectable it may be. 
wert 

r. Clay of Ky., ici . 
The petition wes then laid on the table. 
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THE EXECUTIVE AND THE CHEROKEES. 


To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

The accompanying copy of a communication addressed 
by the Secretary of War to the Cherokee Delegation is 
submitted to Congress, in orderthat such measures may be 
adopted as “are required to carry into effect the benevolent 
intentions of the Government towards the Cherokee nation, 
and which, it is hoped, will induce them to remove peacea- 
bly and contentedly to their new homes in the West. 


M. VAN BUREN. 
Washington, May 21, 1838. — 








War Derartment, May 21, 1838. 
Sir—I have the honor to submit to you the accompany- 
ing communication addressed to the Cherokee Delegation, 
now in this city, in order that, if it meet with your appro- 
bation, it may be laid before Congress. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. R, POINSETT, Secretary of War. 
To the President of the United States. 


To Messrs. John Ross, Edward iter, R. Taylor, James Brown, 
Samuel Gunter, Situawaher, jah Hick=. and White Path, 
Cherokee Delegation 


it 
The igned has attentively considered the project ot 
a treaty submitted by you, and, although equally desirous 
with yourselves to eee Sas portion of the nation that 
still remain east of the Mississippi, and to offer them every 
inducement to remove peaceably and contentedly to their 
new homes in the West, and not unwilling to grant most of 
the terms proposed by you, still, where the rights and just 
expectations of sovereign States are involved, it is deemed 
inexpedient, without their consent,to give to any stipulations 
which affectthem, the form of a solemn treaty. 
; Inthe first article you desire to stipulate and agree that 
“the said Cherokee nation, party hereto, engagesand stipu- 
lates to remove from all the lands now occupied by them 
eastward of the Mississippi, and hereby renounces and re- 
linquishes to the United States all claimof every.description 
to such lands; such removal to be commenced at the earli- 
est convenient period, and to be:fully completed within two 
years from this date; to be effected by the Cherokees them- 
selves and by their agents, and the entire expenses of such 
removal to be defrayed out of the money wo be paid by the 
United States, as hereinafter provided.” As has been be- 
fore observed, the Government of the United States could 
not agree to this act without the consent of the States, 
whose rights are involved, and whose interests may be of- 
tected by this stipulation ; but the Executive pledges itself 
to use its best efforts to induce them to abstain trom pressing 
their claims in a manner that would produce loss or incon 
venience to the Cherokee people, and would be inconsistent 
with theirbeing removed with every reasonable comfort.— 
From the well known humanity and generous character of 
the states of Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama and North Car- 
vlina, there can be no doubt of their granting every indul- 
gence which the interests of humanity require; and if two 
years are necessary for the comfortable removal of the na- 
tion, the undersigned will venture to assure the delegation 
that their request will be granted. 

If it be desired by the Cherokee nation that their own 

agents should have the charge of their emigration, their 
wishes will be complied with, and instructions given to the 
commanding general in the Cherokee country, to enter into 
i ments with them to that effect. With regard to tho 
expense of this operation, which you ask may be detrayc4 
by the United States, in the opinion of the undersigned, the 
request ought to be granted, and an application for such fur- 
ther sum as may be required for this purpose, shall be made 
to Congress. 
In the next article of your project, you propose that “the 
United States, on their semncetigaians nd eaptnyte consi‘t- 
eration of the premises, to perfect the title ot the Clerokeo 
nation to the lands westward of the Mississippi, described, 
mentioned and defined in and by the treaty of 1833, be- 
tween the United States and the Cherokees west of the 
Mississippi. and the privilege of outlet thereto annexed, 
and to issue a patent therctvr to the Cherokee nation in 
perpetuity; and further pay the said chiefs and represent- 
atives of the Cherokee nation east of the Mississippi, the 
sum of ————dollars, in manner and at the time hereinaf- 
ter provided.” 

It was always the declared intention of the Government 
to perfect the title to this land to the Cherokee nation, and 
to issue a patent therefor, so soon as that portion of them 
now east of the Mississippi had emigrated west, granting 
the nation the -privilege of outlet thereto annexed, and ail 
F sgl secured — by former arrangements. 
Nor it object to grant them, in perpetuity, if Congress 
should think to do so on their pwn re un- 
der g@ertain restricticus to which the delegation have assent- 
ed. . As the delegation expressed their tears that a form of 
government might be imposed which they were neither 
prepared for nor desirous of, the assurance is hereby re- 
peated, that no form of government will be imposed upon 
the Cherokees without the consent of the whole nation, 





given in council; nor shall their country be created into a 
, without such previous concurrence. 
With regard to the peyment of a further sum of money 


° 
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by the United States, the undersigned 
commend such a measure to Congress. 





sippi; 


see no reason at present to alter that decision, P 


In the third act of your project you ask that “the said 
; hereto, th h and by the acknowl- 
Cherokee nation, party _ noun He mpm 


i d officers, 
odet an axl. disposition, responsible to their own nation, 
of the funds to be paid under this treaty.” . . 

The undersigned would very much prefer making this 
disposition of the funds of the nation, but as the interests 
of those Cherokees who have lately emigrated, are deeply 

involved in this proposition, the Executive cannot recom- 
mend such an ahernative without the previous consent of 
ies concerned. : 
a = — article asks, “that in addition to the said sum 
mentioned in the foregoing second article, the United 
States shall forthwith pay, or arrange to be paid to the 
Cherokee nation, party hereto, thea of the annu- 
ities which were provided for in the treaty of 1819, up to 
this date, and shall continue such annuities during the two 
years allowed for said removal.” ; 
“ The undersigned assures the delegation, that whatever 
arrearages of annuities are due to the Cherokee nation, un- 
der the treaty of 1819, shall be pooneely paid up to this 
date,and a continuance of that annnity for two years longer 
be asked of Congress. 
nT he 5th pony hen. 08 “« that inasmuch as the Cherokees 
contemplate removing as provided for in said first article, 
asrapidly as their numbers and engagements will permit, 
the United States stipulate and engage to pay them, as such 
removal, and the necessary preparations therefor progress, 
out of the money mentioned in said second article, such 
sums as may from time to time be necessary to defray the 
expenses incident thereto.” 

All payments and necessary advances for the purposes 
herein set forth, will be liberally provided for in the contract 
which the commanding general will be authorised to make 
with the Cherokee agents, for the emigration of that por- 
tion of the nation east of the Mississippi. 

The 6th article asks “ that during the period prescribed 

and allowed by this treaty for said removal, the U. States 
stipulate and contract to protect the persons and property 
of said Cherokees from all acts of encroachment and vio- 
lence, and to furnish them, when required, with the neces 
sary escort and protection during such removal, until their 
arrival at theirdestination,beyond the Mississippi.” 
4&The necessary escort and protection during the removal 
of the Cherokees until their arrival at their destination be- 
yond the Mississippi will be furnished, and the U. States 
will protect the persons and property of the said Cherokees 
from all illegal acts of encroachments and violence, and 
will use their best efforts with the States interested to pre- 
vent their pressing the execution of their rights in a man- 
ner calculated to oppress or inconvenience any individual 
of the nation. 

In the eigoth article the request is made, “that in addi- 
tion to the: moneys herein before stipulated to be paid by 
the United States. they further agree to pay tothe said Cher- 
okee nation, party hereto, the gross sum of dollars, 
in full discharge of all claims upon the United States, under 
the stipulations of former treaties, for public and private 
property, spoliations, indemnities and other reclamations, 
whether national or individual, and for reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in and about this arrangement.” 

Six hundred thousand dollars was set dpart for this pur- 
pose by a vote of Congress, and to defray the expenses ot 
the removal of the nation to theirnew homes. But as this 
sum proves to be inadequate for both objects, the Executive 
will recommend to Congress to make an appropriation, in 
order to satisfy them. , 

The undersigned trusts that the Cherokee delegation 
will see in these liberal concessions the earnest desire of 
the President to reconcile the nation to the necessity of re- 
moving without any other delay than a due regard for their 
comfortand convenience demands; and in this conviction 
confidently relies upon the cordial co-operation of the chiefs 
and head men to effect this desirable object. 





On the part of the Government, copies of this document, | ing 


with suitable applications to the States interested, will be 
immediately transmitted to the several Governors thereof, 
instructions will be sent to the Commanding General to act 
in conformity with its assurances, and a communication be 
made to Congress, asking the censent of that body to the 
provisions proposed tor the benefit ot the Cherokee nation. 


The nndersigned, in closing this communication, which } 9 


has been considered with great deliberation, and dréwn 
with the utmost regard for the wishes of the ‘delegation, 
desires it to be distinctly understood that it contains the 
most liberal terms the Executive can grant, with a due’ re- 
gard to therights and interests of all the ies concerned, 
and therefore presents it as the-final-determination of the 
Government, and the ——— p> Pawns my ~ = corres- 
ence with the Cherokee tion on t j 
wor 3B. POINSETT, iA 


cannot consent to re- 
United States deliberately decided that five millions 1- 
nn was a fulland aires" peony i“: = a for 
the lands they relinquis on the east si issis- 
and its ee om that the members of that body 
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“SPEECH OF MR. NAYLOR, OF PA. 


IN CONGRESS, 





TION OF THE FREE LABORERS OF THE NORTH. 

The House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the bill ** Imposing Addi- 
tional Duties, as Depositaries in certain cases, on 
Publie Officers :” 

Mr. NAYLOR, of Pennsylvania, said it was 
with great reluctance that he rose, tor the first time, in this 
hall. He felt himself ob/iged to rise. Yes, (said Mr. 
N.) Lam impelled tospeak. I cunnot remain silent. I 
voted for the introduction of this bill to our deliberations 
some days since, on purpose to afford the honorable gen- 
tleman trom South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) an opportunity 
to express his views in relation to it. I perceived his anx- 
iety to speak, and felt a friendly disposition to gratify him. 
If I were surprised when I heard him draw into the vortex 
of discussion the exciting topics of abolition, Texas, slave- 
ry, and loco-focoism, topics which have nothing to do with 
this subject, what must have been my feelings when I 
heard him denounce the institutions of the North as mer- 
cenary and slavish, and exalt those of the South as anci- 
ent, patriarchal, and almost perfect; boldly avow that 
the laborers of the North were the subjects of the Northern 
capitalists ; put the Northern workmen on a footing with 
the Southern slaves, and threaten to preach insurrection to 
the Northern laborers ! 

Iam a Northern laborer. Ay, sir, it has been my lot to 
have inherited, as my only patronage, at the early age of nine 
years, nothing but naked orphanage and utter destitution ; 
houseless and homeless, fatherless and pennyless, I was 
obliged, from that day forward, to earn my daily bread by 
my daily labor. And now. sir—now, sir, when I take my 
seat in this hall as a free representative of a free People, 
am I to be sneered at as a Northern laborer, and degraded 
into a comparison with the poor, oppressed, and suffering 
negro slave? Is such the genius and spirit of our institu- 
tions? If it be, thendid our fathers fight, and bleed, and 
struggle, and die in vain! 

But, sir, the gentleman has misconceived the spirit and 
tendency of “Northern institutions. He is ignorant of 
Northern character. He has forgotten the history of his 
country. ~Preach insurrection to the Northern laborers! 
Preach insurrection to me! Who are the Northern la- 
borers? The history of your country is their history. The 
renown of your country is their renown. The brightness 
of their doings is emblazoned on its every page. Blot 
from your annals the deeds and the doings of Northern 
Laborers, and the history of your country presents but a 
universal hlank ! 

Sir, who was he that disarmed the thunderer, wrested 
from his grasp the bolts of Jove, calmed the troubled ocean, 
became the central sun of the philosophical system of his 
age, shedding his brightness and effulgence on the whole 
civilized world—whom the great and mighty of the earth 
delighted to honor; who participated in the ‘achievement 
of your independence; prominently assisted in moulding 
your free institutions, and the beneficial effects of whose 
wisdom will be felt to the last moment of ‘‘ recorded time ?” 
Who, sir, I ask, was he? A Northern laborer; a yankee 
tallow-chandler’s son; a printer’s runaway boy ! 
And, who, let me ask the honorable gentleman, who was 
he that, in the days of the Revolution, led forth a North- 
ern army—yes, an army of Northern laborers, and aiding 
the chivalry of South Carolina in their defence against 
British aggression, drove the spoilers from their firesides, 
and redeemed her fair fields fom foreign invaders—who 
was he? A Northern laborer, a Rhode Island Blacksmith 
—the gallant General Greene; who left his hammer and 
his forge, and went forth conquering and to conquer, in 
the battles for our independence! And will you preach in- 
surrection to men like these ? 
Sir, our country is full of the glorious achievements of 
Northern laborers. Where are Concord, and Lexington, 
and Princeton, and Trenton, and Saratoga, and Bunker 
Hill, but in the North? And. what, sir, has shed an im- 
rishable renown on the never-dying names of those hal- 
lowed spots but the blood and the struggles, the high dar- 
and patriotisr and sublime courage of Northern labor- 
ers? The whole North is an everlasting monument of 
the freedom, virtue, intelligence, and indomitable indepen- 
dence of ‘Northern laborers! Go, sir, go preach insurrec- 
tion to men like these! 
The fortitude of the men of the North, under intense 
suffering for liberty’s sake, has been almost god-like! 
istory has so recorded it, Who comprised that gallant 
army, that, without food, without pay, pia Tog shoeless, 
pennyless, and almost naked, in that dreadful winter—the 
midnight of our Revolution; whose wanderings could be 
eraded by their blood-tracks in the snow!—whom no arts 
could seduce, no appeal lead astray, no sufferiug-disaffect; 
but who, true to their country and its holy cause, continued 
to fight the good fight of liberty until it finally triumphed: 





Who, sir, were Roger Sherman 


IN REPLY TO MR. PICKENS OF 8. C. AND IN VINDICA- “ ‘ t 
- | Nor isit necessary. Posterity will do them justice. Their 
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, and—but itis idle to enu- 
merate. To name the Northern laborers who have dis- 
tinguished themselves and have illustrated the history of 
their country, would require days of the time of this House. 


deeds have been recorded in characters of fire! 


of their intelligent and worthy sires. Whose blood was.s0 
profusely shed, during the last war, on the Canada lines— 
but that of the Northern laborers? Who achieved the 
glorious victories of Perry and McDonough:on the Lakes— 
but the Northern laborers? Yes, they “met the enemy, 
and made them theirs.” Who, sir, have made our ships 
the models for all Europe, and sent forth in the late war 
those gallant vessels gave our little Navy. the. firat 


intellect and patriotism of the Northern 
who, sir, manned these vessels and went forth and for the 
first time humbled the British Lion on the. ocean—but the 
Northern laborers? And who, sir, was he, that noble 
tar, who, wounded and ing and mangled, and to.all 
appearance lifeless on the deck of one of our ships, on hear- 
ing that the flag of the enemy had struck, ondsthes i 

had perched on the proud banner of his country, reised up 
his feeble, mangled form, opened his engl age once 
more to the light of heaven, waived his palsied hand round 
his head in token of his joy, and fell back and died? who, 
sir, was he? Who, sir? a Northern laborer, a Northern la- 
borer! And yet these men are the slaves of the North, 


rection! 

[ Mr. Pickens explained, and said, in substance, that he 

had spoken only of the tendency of Northern institutions 
to make the workingmen of the North tributary to the capi- 
talist, and to prevent them from rising from their laborious 
situation. That he had not degraded them into a compa- 
rison with the slaves, but had said that if the people of the. 
North would continue to interfere with the slaves of the 
South, then he (Mr. Pickens) would preach insurrection 
to the Northern laborers. ] 
Mr. NayLor resumed, and said, I have not misunder- 
stood the honorable gentleman. That the honorable gen- 
tleman does not treat the Northern workmen as Southern 
slaves is evident from what he had just said. If he had 
not intended to place them in the same degraded situation 
of slaves, how could he threaten to preach insurrection 
among them? Sir, the honorable gentleman has mistaken 
the tendency of the Northern institutions, as muchas hehas 
misconceived the worth and spirit of Northern character. 
Our institutions have no such tendency, no, sir, but ex- 
actly the reverse. They raise up the laborer. They place 
every man upon an equality. They give to all a rights 
and equal chances, and hold out to all equal inducements 
to action Northern institutions tend to keep-down the 
Northern laborers! The whole history of the North, from 
the landing of the first pilgrim on the rock of Plymouth to 
this hour, contradicts this position. 

I appeal to the representatives of Pennsylvania.. I 
ask you, sirs, whois Joseph Ritner, that distinguished man, 
who at this very moment fills the Executive chair of your 
great State, a man who, in all that constitutes high moral 
and intellectual worth, has few superiors in this country— 
one who has all the qualities of head and heart necessary to 
accomplish the great statesman, and who possesses, in the 
most enlarged degree, all the elements of human greatness 
—who, sir, is he? A Northern laborer—a Pennsylvania 
wagoner—who for years drove his team from Pittsburg to 
Philadelphia, “‘ over the mountains, and over the moor,” 
not “ whistling as he went’’—no, sir, but preparing himself 
then, by deep cogitation and earnest application, for the 
high destiny which the future had in store, for him. And 
who, let me ask the same gentlemen, who is James Tadd, 
the present Attorney General of Pennsylvania, yierbaes 
ed for the extent of his legal acquirements, for the compre- 
hensive energy of his mind, for his strength of argument and 
vigorous elocution; who, sir, is he? . He, too, is a North- 
ern laborer, a Pennsylvania. wood-c t—in early child- 
hood a destitute, desolate orphan, bound out by the Over- 
seers of the Poor as an apprentice toa laborer! These, 
sir, are some of the fruits of Northern institutions; some 
of the slaves to whom the honorable gentlemen wil] have to 
preach insurrection! 

But if the Northern institutions be hostile to equality, 
and have the effect that the honorable gentleman cont 

for, to keep down the workmen, and make them tributary 
to the capitalists, how comes it—how comes it, that lam 
now, at an early age, a representative in this hall? Sir, 
the gentleman is utterly, utterly deceived as to the effect of 
our institutions, and the character of public sentiment in 
the North, 

Fellow-freemen of my own, my native district; bankers; 
capitalists, and merchants, (so much depounged,) — 
facturers, mechanics, laborers, I to youvvall:s 
Did it ever occur toany one of you when I was a candidate, 





who, sir, were these men? Why, Northern laborers ; yes, 








air, Northern laborers! 


roo 
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for the high office to which your free suffrages have elevat 
od me—did it, I say, ever occur to any one of you to object 


And such are the working-men of the North at this time. 
They have not degenerated; they are in all me worthy. 


place in the marine annals of the world, and coveréd our . 
arms on the ocean with a blaze of glory—but the skill and 
laborers? And | 


to whom the honorable gentlemen is about to preach insur- - 
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CONGRESS—MR. NAYLOR'S DEFENCE OF FREE LABORERS. 


because poverty, orphanage, and destitution had once 
pach ofr a ‘aiorer for sty dally bread? No, sirs, no; I 
will do you the justice to answer for you, no! Your inqui- 
ry was hot “is he rich or r, a laborer, a capitalist, a 
banker, or a merchant ?”—but “is he a man f—has he 
ability enough moderately to sustain our interests in the 

councils of the nation, and nerve and moral cou- 
rage enough fearlessly to defy the assaults of power, and 
to vindicate the outraged pe ey of the Constitution?” 
And here, sir, I now am ; and what is there to prevent me 
from taking my stand by the side of the proudest man in 

’ 

i Citta, it is not the first time that I have heard 
a parallel run between the slaves of the South and the 
workingmen of the North. For a while, sir, that parallel 
was madé as to the relative condition of the free negroes 
of the North and the slaves of the South. Recently, how- 
ever, some of those who advocate the surpassing excellence 
of the slave institutions of the South have taken a bolder 
and more daring stand. ‘Racking their brains for argu- 
ments and illustrations to justify slavery as it prevails 
among them, they have hazarded the bold proposition that 
slavery has existed in every country; and that in the North, 
the operatives, though nominally free, are, in fact, the 
slaves of the capitalists. Such a proposition is monstrous. 
I tell you, sir, gentlemen deceive themselves. They slan- 
der free institutions of their country. They wrong 
the most intelligent and enterprising class of men on 
earth, I have seen them form themselves into library 
and other associations for intellectual improvement. I 
have seen them avail themselves of every leisure moment 
for mental culture. I have seen them learned in the 
languages, skilled in the sciences, and informed in all ‘that 
is to give elevation to the character of man, and 
to fit him for the high destinies to which he was designed. 
Let the honorable gentleman go among them, and he will 
find them in all respects equal to those who,make it their 
boast that they own all the laborers in the South. Yes, 
sir, as well qualified to become honorable rulers of a free 
People, having heads fitted for the highest councils, and 
father hearts and sinewy arms for the enemies of this 
great nation. . 

Mr. Chairman, I call upon gentlemen of the North to 
bear witness to the truth of what I have said; I call u 
them to look back upon the days of their childhood, and 
say whom they have seen attain honor, distinction, wealth 
and affluence? Are they not the working, the industrious 
parts of society? And do not the institutions of the North 
necessarily lead to such results? Sir, when I pause for a 
moment, and behold what are now the little destitute play- 
mates.of my childhood, I am overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment. Some of them have gone forth from their homes, 
become draughters and signers of declarations of indepen- 
dence, founders of new empires, breakers of the chains of 
despotism, and the earth, even in their youth, has drunk 
up their blood, shed willingly in the cause of the rights of 
man, Some have ministered at the altar of their Divine 
Master, Some have led the bar, adorned the Senate, illus- 
trated the judiciary; and others have wandered in the flow- 

fields of literature, trod in the cool tranquilizing paths 
of philosophy, delved in the depths of science, and com- 
passed the world with their enterprise. In a word, civili- 
tation has no pursuit that they have not ur, 3 honored 
and adorned. And yet these men are some of the fruits of 
those odious institutions against which the eloquent gentle- 
man has attempted his crusade. 

Sir, it is the glory of our Northern institutions that they 
give to every man, poor and rich, high and low, the same 
fair play. They place the honors, emoluments, and dis- 
tinctions of the country before him, and say ‘‘go run your 
race for the prize, the reward shall encircle the brow of the 
most worthy.” Thus it is that every one feels and knows 
that he has a clear field before him, and that with industry, 

lence and persevergnce, he can command success in 
i arable undertaking, He knows that his industry 
is his own; his efforts are his own; and that every blow he 
strikes, whilst it redounds to his own immediate advantage, 
contributes also to the good of the community, and the 
glory and renown of his country. All honorable employ- 
ments are open to him. The halls of legislation are open 
whim; the bar is open to him; the fields of science are 
m;_ there is no barrier hetween him and the object 
of his ambition, but such as industry atid perseverance 


overcome, 

“Look at the workings of their institutions upon the ap- 
of the North. Look at her mighty cities, her 

sts of masts, her smiling villages, her fertile fields, her 
productive mines, her numerous charities, her ten thousand 
improvements. Behold my own, my native State. Penn- 
sylvania is intellectuali under their auspices. Her 
soils and hills, and valleys, and rocks, cad everlasting 
mountains live and breathe under the animating influ- 
ence of her intelligent gnd hard-working papulation; every 
im feeds its canal, every section of country has its 
road, distance is annihila ed, the flinty ribs of her rocky 
mountains are driven asunder, the howels of the earth 
yield forth their treasures, and the face of the earth blooms 
and blossoms, and fructifies like a paradise. And all this, 
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all this is the result of the intelligence, industry, and enter- 
prise of Northern laborers, fostered by the genial influence 
of their institutions. 

Nor are their efforts confined to their own country alone. 
Their industry and enterprise compass the whole earth 
There is not a wave under Heaven that their keels have 
not parted; not a breeze eyer stirred to which they have 
not unfurled the starry banner of the country. Go to the 
frozen ocean of the North, and you will find them there; to 
the ocean in the extreme South, and you will find them 
there. Nature has no difficulty that they have not over- 
come—the world no limit that they have not attained, 

In every department of mind do the institutions of the 
North exert a wholesome, a developing influence. Sir, it 
was but a few days since you saw the members of this House 
gathered round the electro-magnetic machine of Mr. Da- 
venport. There they stood mute and motionless ; behold- 
ing, for the first time, the secret, sublime, and mysterious 
principles of Nature applied to mechanics; and there was 
the machine, visible to all eyes, moving with the rapidity 
of lightning, without any apparent cause. But the genius 
that made the application of this sublime and mysterious 
influence, who is he but a laboring, hard-working black- 
smith of the North! 

Sir, where do learning, literature and science flourish, 

but in the North?) Where does the press teem with the 
products of mind, but in the North? Where are. the sci- 
entific institutions, the immense libraries, rivalling almost 
at this early day Europe’s vast accumulations, but in the 
North? And who, sir, gives form and grace and life and 
proportion to the shapeless marble, but the sculptor of the 
North? Yes, sir, and there, too, does the genius of the 
pencil contribute her glowing creations to the stock. of 
To Northern handiwork are you in- 
debted for the magnificence of this mighty Capitol. And 
those noble historical pieces now filling the panels of the 
Rotunda, which display the beginning, progress, and con- 
summation of your Revolution, and give to all posterity 
the living forms and breathing countenances of the fathers 
of your Republic—they, too, are the works of a Northern 
artist ! 
But before I conclude this branch of my subject, let me 
make one observation that I had almost forgotten. The 
gentleman seems to think that our workmen must of ne- 
cessity be the passive instruments of our capitalists. His 
idea of the power and influence of wealth, controlling the 
very destinies of the man who labors, must be derived 
from, the institutions of his own generous South; where 
he frankly avows that the capitalist does absolutely own 
the laborers. His views are, however, utterly inapplica- 
ble to the North. Who are the Northern capitalists of to- 
day, but the pennyless apprentices of yesterday? Sir, in 
the North there is scarcely a class of men existing exclu- 
sively as capitalists. The character of capitalists, and la- 
borers is there united in the same person. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, he who is a capitalist has become 
so by his own industry and perseverance. He begins as 
a humble “laborer”—his industry, virtue and integrity 
his only capital. He gradually accumulates. Every day 
of toil increases his means. His means &re then united to 
his Iabor, and he receives the just and honest profits of 
them both. Thus he gues on joining his accumulations 
with his labor, receiving the profits of his capital and his 
toil, scattering the fruits of his efforts abroad for the bene- 
fit of society, living in manly independence, and laying up 
a stock of comfort and enjoyment for his declining years. 
Such was the rich Girard, ‘the merchant and - niariner,” 
as he styles himself in his last will. ‘He began his career 
a destitute cabin-boy. And such are the capitalists all 
over the North. They were all laborers some few years 
since 7 and the humble operative of to-day must and will 
be the wealthy capitalist in some few years to come, and 
so far are the institutions of the North from retarding his 
advance, that they encourage him, aid him, cheer, cherish, 
and sustain him in his onward career. 

But, sir, there is no limit to this subject. I will pursue 
it nofarther. I might easily exhaust myself, but the sub- 
ject is inexhaustible. What I have said has been said to 
vindicate the character of my constituents from unjust at- 
tacks, and to relieve the institutions of the North from the 
burden of denunciation which has been so profusely 
heaped upon them. I have uttered nothing in a spirit of 
disparagement to the South. No; Heaven forbid! I am 
incapable of it. The whole country is my country. Tome 
there is neither North nor South, nor East nor West. I 
am an humble representative of it ai/. Our fathers fought 
and bled and died for it atl. And how can we, théir sons, 
if we respect their principles and cherish and vencrate 
their memories, how can we quafrel about local difficulties 
and> foster sectional jealousies? I stand here the re- 
presentative of the whole country. Not an inch of any 
pen of the country shall be disparaged with my coneent. 

hatever concerns its honor and renown deeply and 
dearly concerns me. I will scrupulously respect the rights 
and feelings of every section of the country, and do all in 
my power to advance, nothing to retard its peculiar inte- 
rests except where they may come into conflict with some 





great fundamental principle which myst not be sacrificed. 
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I will exert my influence to heal sectional differences, ex- 
tirpate petty jealousies, foster a becoming spirit of ¢oncili« 
ation, promote universal harmony among the different 
tions of the Union, and make the Union itself as everla 
ing as the soil which it embraces. With these feelings 
and with this determination I have come into this House, 
But, sir, I never can and never will remain silent when 
the rights; or interests, or characters, or institutions of 
own immediate constituents are attacked. No, sir; let 
that attack come from what quarter it may, I will be ever 
prompt to offer my feeble resistance, and interpose my voice 
in their just vindication! 

I now beg leave, Mr. Chairman, to make a few remarks 
more ieumiecintely connected with the bill under considera- 
tion. By the madness and folly of her rulers, our country 
has been precipitated to a crisis. We have been conven- 
ed here to meet that crisis. That is, the People and this 
House have been so informed. But have we met it? Are 
we meeting it? No, sir; we have been called here to do 
what this House has been doing for the last six years—to 
echy the will and further the wishes of the Executive; to 
carry out the recommendations of the President’s Mes- 
sage ; to cease to be the free representatives of the People, 
amd to become the pliant instruments of power. Nothing 
is to be introduced to our deliberations but what the Pre- 
sident has recommended. Petitions are presented, and 
they are trampled under foot ; plans of relief are suggest- 
ed, and they are laid upon the table. ‘The People demand 
from you, through their representatives, a fair and im 
tial hearing, and you meet them with that gag of despotiam 
the Previous Question. And when we ask why is all this, 
we are impudently told that we must attend to the relief of 
the Government; that we have nothing to do with the 
People; that the President has submitted his plans, and 
that, right or wrong, we. must sustain them; that he has 
chalked out to us the line of our legislative duties, and that 
we must follow that line, toe the mar. ,» toe the mark, 
is their phrase—and then go home and tell your constituents 
that we have slavishly done our master’s bidding. 

Sir, it is by conduct like this that our country has beén 
precipitated from the height. of prosperity into the bo: 
depths of distress. This House is responsible for much 
the evil under which the people are now groaning. Their 
Representatives in Congress have been faithless to them. 
They have surrendered up their independence and become 
the mere echo of the President’s will. Instead of fi 
deliberating,and choosing what was best for the People 
the country, they have been watching the ever-changing 
countenance of the Executive, and ascertaining what were 
his wishes and determinations; and thus have they been 
slavishly echoing and re-echoing that will until the great 
fundamental interests of the country have been entirely 
sacrificed. The People have been lost sight of; those who 
were their seryants have become their masters. I ask every 
candid man whether the legislation of Congress has not, 
for many years, conformed in every important particular to 
the wishes of the Executive? Whether the proclamations 
of the Administration have not been the law of the land? 
Let us revert to the history of the past, and> see what are 
the lessons that it teaches. es " wilt 

Large majorities of both Houses of Congress an 
act for the re-charter of the Bank of the “United States. 
The Democratic Legislature of my own State, Pennsylva- 
nia, unanimously recommended it. “It was vetoed by the 
President. And what did Congress do? Why, sir, chang- 
ed their opinion—echoed that veto! Yes, we saw the very 
man who-draughted and advocated the bill for rechartering 
the Bank, (Mr. Dallas,) presiding at a town meeting a few 
weeks afterwards, and there o) ing the very measure 
of which he was the author ather; ay, turning at the 
beck of the President, like Saturn of old, to destroy his 
own offspsing. This, perhaps, may have been all very 
well; but is it not a remarkable proof that members. of 
Congress found it inconvenient to have opinions which did 
not exactly conform to those of the Executive ? 

But, again: Congress investigated the situation of the 
Bank of the United States, for the pu » of ascertaining 
whether it still continued to be a safe y antral: of the pub- 
lic moneys. They found its situation to be sound and 
wholesome, and declared, by a large majority, that the de- 

osites should be continued in it, according to law. The 
*resident, however, a short time afterwards, determined 
otherwise ; ordered the Secretary of the Treasury to lay 
violent hands upon the treasures of the nation; to take 
them from the place where Congress and the law declared 
they should be, and scatter them abroad over the land, by 
depositing them, with the pet Banks, there to be used for the 
purpose of swelling the deluge of paper , and of 
feeding and pampering and bloating the demoralizing spirit 
of speculation. . 

In sixty days afterwards Congress met. Well, and what 
did Sa Bes of Con do? Did they adhere to their 
former resolution? No, sir, they again surrendered up 
their independence ; again changed their opinion, and 
again echoed the will ot the Executive. : 

Then it was that the President formed his of pet 
Banks. He conceived and planned and put in jon @ 
project which, aecording to bis promise, was to banish 
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5 ive us the best of curren- 
Bank ben — gym 'F circulation with gold 
CLOF> the * work of the Executive and his agents. 
Bcc was ay uae to do withit. He submitted his 


ss, in the form of a law, for their 
Plan, Mowe ey, Ne ae for a while, and grumbled a 


“tle ing to disobey, they at length again com- 
ar are his pont Matin wos through all the unmean- 
forms and idle ceremonies necessary to give It a legal 
shape, forgot the People and the country, and again echo- 

i the Executive! 

“ “ir, rf is in vain to give further examples of the _ 
tire dependence of this House on the Executive. > 
President has been paseing our toe, sem’ His. wil 
and in-fact, has had nothing to do w ell Bw. 

e. This House, instead of being the free 
pec stan pwr of the People, has been the representa- 

a b byw at length burst. The gilded project 
of which so much was promised and so much expected by 

injured and confiding People, is at anend. While the 

Pe = stood anxiously awaiting the realization of its pro- 

oe advantages, it suddenly eXploded, and involved them 
aad their business, the country, its exchanges, currency 
oul aperity in a scene of confusion and distress unpar- 
sileled in the annals of onr civil history. The nag 
ment, from a hollow and bloated appearance of —_ 
came suddenly bankrupt. The People were overw _ 
ed with distress, and from every sted of the country ask- 
ed relief from the evils which had come upon them. 
Meeting, then, under these circumstances, I ask, had 
we not a right to expect that Congress once more 
would resume its independence, and attend faithfully 
and fearlessly to the business of their constituents, and 
that the Administration would now abandon its projects, 
and give over its attempts to sway and subjugate and 
enslave the representatives of the country? But have 
our expectations been realized? What have we been 
about? What have we done? Let us see whether we 
have not again been subserviently echoing the will of the 
"me act was to pass a bill for the postponement of 
the payment of the fourth instalment to the States, to with- 
hold from them the sum of upwards of nine millions of 
dollars, which, by the act of 23d of June, 1836, we had 
contracted to put in their possession. By that law it is 
rovided “that all the money in the Treasury of the 
Daited States on the first of January, 1837, reserving the 
sum of five millions of dollars, should be pe armen 
i rtion to their respective representation 
by Le genie cad Hower of Representatives of the United 

States.” Under this law it became the duty of the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury on the first of January, 1837, to re- 

serve five millions out of it for the use of the Government, 
and appropriate the balance, whatever it might be, to the 

States as already mentioned. The Secretary of the Trea- 

sury performed this duty, and found that there were up- 

wards of forty-two millions of dollars in the Treasury. He 
reserved the five millions, and then announced to the dif- 
ferent States of the Union, that there was in the Treasury, 
specifically set apart for them, the sum of thirty-seven mil 
lions of dollars, to be paid to them in four instalments. 

The States agreed to receive the money. Three instal- 

ments of the money they did receive. The fourth and 

last instalment, of between nine and ten millions of dol- 
lars, was to have been paid to them the first of this month. 

This is a plain and unvarnished statement of the case. 

Thus we see, that on the first day of January last there was 

in the Treasury thirty-seven millions of money, speciti- 

cally set apart by the law for the States. There it was. 

The Secretary of the Treasury counted ‘it, and declared 

it to be there. Now, why has not this money been all 

paid tothe States? Was it because this House passed a 

bill fur the postponement of the last payment? No, sir, 

but because this Administration had previously used this 
money for their own purposes. They, Martin Van Buren 
and his Administration, betrayed the trust reposed in them, 
squandered this money, and, when the representatives of 
the People assemble here in special session, we are in- 
formed by the President and his Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, that the money that was in the Treasury for the 

States is gone, has evaporated, and that we will have to 

postpone the payment of one fourth of it. Thus we see 
that the money was used by the Administration. The 

President and his policy have postponed the payment ol 
the fourth instalment. Congress has had nothing to do 
with it. The money was there for the States on the first 
of January last. When we met here in eight months af- 
terwards, it was not there Suppose the bill for post- 
poning its payment had not been passed, could the States 
have gut the money? No. Why! Because the Admi- 
nistration had previously used the money that was specifi- 
cally set apart forthem. Thus you perceive that the Ex. 
ecutive post; the payment of it. And, after doing 

this, he very modestly calls upon Congress to pass a law 

to do what he had previous]y done! Well, and what did 
Congress do? Why again they echo the will of the 
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postponed, and declaring a solemn falsehood to the whole 
country; that we, yes, that we had withheld from the Peo- 
ple of the States nine millions and a half of money, when 
it had been done months before by the Executive rulers of 
our country! 

This is the first exhibition of the independence of this 
body! If we continue thus to comply with the behests of 
power, and to delude and betray the People, I ask, in the 
name of Heaven, what is to become of our country and 
its free institutions ? 

(Here the House took its usual recess. After the re- 
cess, Mr. Naylor resumed. } 

Mr. Chairman, the embarrassment incident to my novel 
situation, and the excitement which hurried me on to vin- 
dicate Northern People, sustain Northern institutions, and 
to show their effect on the community, caused me to 
forget this morning some of the topics that I had intended 
to introduce, and to enlarge on others that I expected only 
to have glanced at. It is too late, however, tu take them 
up now. I will go on, therefore, where I left off. 

The secoud great measure which the Administration 
commanded you: to pass, and which you did pass, was the 
bill for the manufacture of ten million of Treasury Notes. 
Yes, ten millions of paper money—ten millions, not of 
Bank rags, but Government rags—ten millions of old -con- 
tinental paper—ten millions of shin-plasters! “And is it 
possible that these are the fruits of those long years of ex- 
citing, convulsing, distracting experiments, which our 
rulers promised us should produce such a safe and con- 
venient currency, and flood the whole land with gold? 
Ay, gold gold, was the cry; and now we have gold with a 
vengeance! The banner’ of our rulers has had for its 
motto, not our country, nor liberty, nor patriotism, nor 
union, nor any other ennobling or inspiring sentiment: 
no, sir, but that- miserable and mercenary promise “ for 
gold, gold, gold.” For years have our People been mock- 
ed and deluded with the empty promise of gold. And now, 
at the very moment when they reach forth their expecting 
hands to poasess it, like the gold which is said to rewerd 
a bargain with the Prince of Darkness, it turns in their 
grasp into dust and ashes! The Government has been 
raking it together from all quarters of the earth. They 
have wrung it with an iron and unrelenting grasp from 
the possession of the People. They have forced it out of 
circulation. It is money no longer. It is now merchan- 
dise. It is bought and sold, us you would buy your breed 
or any other necessary or convenience of life. The People 
are forced to buy it in order to pay their debts to the Gov- 
ernment. And what does the Government do with it? 
pay it back to the People? No, sir, no, but magnanimous- 
ly gives it to the office holders! The office-holders then 
sell it to the People at a profit of from seven to twelve per 
cent. The People again pay it to the Government, from 
which, as before, it immediately passes to the office-hold- 
ers, who again sell it to the People at a large profit. Thus 
it moves round and round in one continued and contracted 
circle, cursing the People, and taking at every turn from 
their hard earnings the amount of prémium paid for it, 
and enriching the pampered office-holder just in proportion 
as it robs them. [In the meantime, the office-holders have 
got the government exclusively to themselves. They haye 
all the gold to themselves. They tell us that the Govern- 


ment and the People must be separate and distinct; that it 
was never intended that the Government should sympathize 
with their sufferings, or extend relief to their distresses. 
And how, sir, does this golden Government, with its im- 
mense professions, pay its own debts? What do they 
give to the hard-toiling mechanic—the aged, feeble, totter- 
ing, war-worn soldier of the Revolution?) And what has 
the country for a currency? Why, rags, rags, “ net Bank 
rags’ alone, no, (for they grow more scarce évery day,) 
but all kinds of rags—a complete piece of patch-work— 
an undistinguished gathering: together of rottenness and 
confusion. And to crown the whole, the President and his 
gilded partisans have passed the bill for the manufacture of 
ten millions more of rags, with which still further to curse 
the country—the bill creating ten millions of paper money 
for the People! 

In the name of heaven, I ask, when will this evil end? 
When will members of Congress be members of Congress, 
break the shackles that biad them to the blind and dark 
and ferocious spirit of power, and stand ferth-the free rep- 
resentatives of the country? 

Mr. Chairman, what an awful reckoning must the peo- 
ple have with those in power! Sir, the account must be 
made up sooner or later, between them and those rulers 
who have been promising only to deceive them—sporting 
with their hopes—trampling down their interests—marring 
their enterprises, and bruising their tenderest sympathies. 
The day of reconing must come, will come! As certainly 
as truth must prevail over error, as certainly as rights must 
be vindicated and injuries redressed, sv certainly will the 
people have justice; ay, aud vengeance too, for the many 
wrongs with which a leng course of misrule has visited 
them. We have already heard the rumbling at a distance. 
The volcano will burst forth. I warn gentleman—I warn 
the Administration to “flee from the wrath to come!” 


intended to have alluded to the Treasury note bill to 
show that this-measure, like all others, had been ston 
conformity with the President’s will. 

The opposition in this house did all that reasonable men 
could do to prevent its passage. One submitted a for 
the collection of the debts owing to the deposite » and 
showing conclusively that, by this means, the government 
could get their money rrom the banks, and be saved the 
mortifying expedient of issuing ten millions of rag / 
But no, it would not do. His psoposition was not lis 
to. Another gentleman submitted a plan for the sale of the. 
bonds, which were given by the Bank of the United States 
and not yet due to the government; proving satisfac 
that this would entirely disconnect the government from the 
bank, and raise money amply sufficient to dispense with the 
issuing of the Treasury notes. No, they would have Trea. 
sury notes. The President had recommended them, and 
of course his recommendation must become a law. So ag- 
customed are the President and heads of departments to 
consider their recommendations as having the force of law, 
and so certain was tbe Secretary of thé Treasury that the 
Treasury notes would be issued, that a month before the 
bill was passed for that purpose, we find him writi: cir. 
wy to a of pe banks, and a great number of the 
arge capitalists in the country, huckstering these 
notes abcut for sale! What a homilidtiog pe ee r 
on the independence of the People’s representatives, in 
Congress! 

But, sir, the Secretary of the Treasury knew that this 
House would not disregard the will of the Executive. You 
did again echo that will. The law is passed. The Ad. 
ministration designed to establish a good Treasury Bank, 
The design is as evident as the sun in a cloudless heaven at 
noonday. They knew that they could deceive the People 
no longer with the goldenhumbng. They have now estab- 
lished their bank. You have ordered the issue of ten mil- 
lions of its notes to begin with. These are all, and the only 
gold which the suffering People of this country will ever 
get from this false and deceitful Administration! These, 
sir, are solemn truths, and why should I fear to utter them? 

What next? The next great measure that we have re- 
commended to us is the last great experiment of those in 
power, the “ Sub-Treasury system.” This project has not 
yet received the sanction of this House, and I pray Heaven 
that it never may. It is now before us for consideration.— 
I purpose, in conclusion, to make a few hasty remarks upon 
it. “lam 2 een to this measure. Although not yet ap- 
proved by Congress, it is now in operation. We see its 
workings. We have eaten of its fruits, and, for myself, 
they are distasteful to me. I loathe them. I am for cut-* 
ting down the tree that produced them. 

Sir, this scheme proposes to place in the hands of indj- 
viduals who are dependent alone on the will of the Presi- 
dent for their continuance in office, all, yes all, the countless 
millions of the money of this Government for disbursement 
and safe-keeping. ‘These men are to receive it, hold it, 
use it, when and as they please, with no earthly barrier be- 
*ween it and the temptation to appropriate it to their own 
uses, which the personal custody of such immense treas- 
ures must offer, than the fecble restraints of poor, weak, fal- 
lible human nature, and the fear of the consequences which 
might result from an ultimate detection. 

How many receivers and holders of the public money, or 
in other words, how many “ Sub-T'reasurers” there will’ 
be scattered throughout the whole extent of this wide 
spread country, no mar can at present determine. In 
France, where a similar system prevails, there are one hun- 
dred thousand! Here, | have no doubt, in a short time, 
the number would even exceed that. ‘These men are to 
hold and absolutely possess the whole treasures of the na- 
tion. Some of them, particularly in our large cities, will 
have millions of dollars in their hands at atime. One un- 
interrupted golden current will be continually pouring in 
upon them. What a temptation, (eyen aside from p' 
political influences,) is thus offered to use a portion of this 
money occasionally, or continually, as need or circumstan- 
ces may require. Sir, thé temptation will be irresistible. 
Surrounded by needy or pressing friends in distress, whose 
families and fortunes they may think will be comforted or 
repaired by a timely loan; in the very midst of the exci- 
ting whirl of speculation, with fortune’s dazzling visions ur- 
ging them on to use the treasures confided to their keeping, 
and embark in schemes promising te resylt in the enjoy- 
ment of immense possessions, and with the full pain « 4 
that a temporary use of even large amounts cannot be dis 
covered. ‘Taking into consideration, with these cireum- 
stances, the fact that there will be about one hundred thow- 
sand of these men—I say they vi. in some —. inevita- 
bly misa: riate the money. Large amounts of it must 
be lost. Phe treasures of the country will be- plundered, 
Under such a system there is no safety for the public 
fands. 

But, sir, this is not the only eyil that I see in this mea- 
sure. The loss of the public moneys will be nothing, com- 
pared to the moral political evils that must flow from 
it. ‘Lead us not into temptation,” was the sublime prayer 
of our Lord. Our rulers, disregarding this divine lesson, 
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President, pass a law postponing what had already been 
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But, sir, I have again been burried from my subject. 1 
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consuming fire of temptation, 
of escape. Their consciences are to be , 
they are to go abroad corrupted and corrupting, until the 
whole body politic becomes one offensive mass of putridity, 
smelling to Heaven, and tuinting the very ne gays of 
freedom. This may be strong language. But I see the 
evil ly—I feel it strongly. 
I have heard of the danger of uniting the purse and the 
sword. All the unions of this kind heretofore deprecated 
as existing in this country, are as ropes of sand, or bonds 
of gossamer, com to what will be the case if you pass 
this bill! You will not only unite one purse and one 
sword, no sir, you will unite one hundred thousand purses 
and one hundred thousand swords, all ready to yield up 
their treasures and leap from their scabbards at the nod or 
stamping of the foot of one man! 

“« 4 gub-Treasury bill,” it is generally termed inthis House. 
Before the country, for the purpose of deluding the People, 
and exciting popular feelings in its favor, you name it a 
« Billto divorce the Government from the Banks.” But 
what is. it? Trampling the mere name under our feet ; and 
looking at it as it is, stripped and naked in all its odious 
deLormity, I ask what is it?) Why, sir, it is a bill for ar- 

resting flow of our prosperity ; for subverting the fun- 
damental principles of our etite-< bill for laying the 
corner-stone of despotism. How do those in power recom- 
mend ittous? What arguments do-they urge in favor of 
its adoption? ‘ Oh,” they say, “it is no new scheme. It 
exists in France; it flourishes in Prussia and Austria—it 
has grown into full and vigorous perfection in Russia. It 
— in Turkey, and in every despotism of the new and 


My heart shudders, my blood curdles.at their recommen- 
dations. In every country under Heaven where such a 
system prevails, the People are trampled on and plundered 
of their righta—ground down to the very dust by the awful 
despotism of their rulers; bought and sold like cattle with 
the earth ; persecuted by power, plundered by these very 
Sub-T'reasurcrs; ‘chained to the brutes, and fettered to 
the soil.” 

And yet, sir, this Administration and its advocates urge 
the example of these odious tyrannies as almost the only 
argument in favor of the adoption of their hateful scheme. 
They tell us that their plan works very well in those coun- 
tries. But they do not tell us that it is there the grand en- 
gine of despotism, without which the People could not be 

pt in slavery! Yes, the plan does work well in despot- 
isms. It does the work effectually. It works admirably 
well. It answers the very purpose for which it was de- 

i t of plundering and enslaving the People, while 

it —— them of the power of resistance. 

am I? Is it possible, that here, in this mighty 

capitol of the only free Republic on earth, with the dee is 
of our gallant fathers still green in our memories, with 
here and there one of their lingering associates now ga- 
zing upon our deliberations, and the thunders of York- 
town yet ringing in our ears—is it possible, I say, under 
hese circumstances, that we can calmly listen to a propo- 

sition to abandon the settled policy of our Government 
from its beginning to this day, despise and denounce the 
wisdom of its immortal founders, reject a course which has 
secured an unexampled prosperity to our country, and the 
utmost stretch of liberty to ourselves, and turn back and 
affectionately embrace—hug to our bosoms as jewels above 
all price, the barbarous institutions of the dark and be- 
nighted despotisms of the old world? Are we to turn a 
deaf ear to the counsels of our revolutionary sages, and re- 
ceive for vur guide the arbitrary decrees of autocrats and 
tyrants? Sir, is the republican seed, scattered far and 
wide by our immortal sires, to be eradicated with our own 
hands; and are we tu transplant into our fertile svil the 
sickly shoots of despotism, aud nurse, and water, and 
cherish them into health, and vigor, and fructification ?— 
Heaven forbid? Let every man who wishes well to our re- 
publican institutions put the seal of his reprobation on this 


I have said that this very Sub-Treasury system is one of 
the great means used by the autocrats of Europe, for per- 
petuating theirtyrannies: In the hands of a monarch, it is 
an engine of tremendous power. He appoints every oificer. 
They are all absolutely dependent upon him, and are ap- 
pointed to do his bidding. ‘They are responsible to him 
alone. They are scattered all over the empire. Every 
petty district has its officer to receive and hold the reve- 
nues of the Government. They have immediate commu- 
nication with the People. Of course, as the interest of the 

binds him to serve his sovereign, and as there is no 
vile to interfere between them, the muney he receives can 
in influencing the People, (or subjects, as they are 
there called,) in any way desirable. Thus thousands and 
tens of thousands of these little treasurers, are using the 
mney in their respective districts so as to produce the de- 
siced influence on the People. And yet, in a moment, the 
whole treasure can be collected in one concentrated mass, 
at the nod of the monarch. This is all done silently and 
secretly. The evil is-felt, and no one can tell whence it 
comes. Despotism is upon them, and they have no means 
to break it: 


and | the 
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This system of monarchy, this engine of despotism, is 
very one which the bill.under aphiansion a 
to introduce into this country. It will make the power of 
the Président as supreme as that of any autocrat of Europe. 
You will have a hundred thousand office-holders. appointed | 
by the President, holding their office at his pleasure, de- 
pendent upon his will for the very bread they eat, and com- 
missioned to do his bidding. Every neighborhood will have 
wi its narrow confines.one of these “‘ Sub-Treasurers” 
‘to harrass the People and eat out their substance.” The 
land will be filled with spies and informers. All the pub- 
lic money, millions on millions, will be in their hands !— 
It will be scattered about among their partisans, become 
the source of countless demoralizing speculations upon the 
industry and property of the People, and must inevitably 
end in concentrating all power in the breast of the Execu- 
tive. Adopt this scheme, carry out its provisions in all their 
ramifications, and there will be no salvation for this Repub- 
lic; republican forms may exist, but despotism will be its 
very life-blood—its pervading spirit. . 

his scheme will not only increase the number of your 
officers four-fold, and thus quadruple the taxes of the i. 
ple, but it will furnish Government with an irresistible means 
of controlling the popular will. These officers must use 
the money to promote the views of their masters. They 
are appointed for that purpose. He who would dare refuse 
to do their bidding, would not only be instantly dismissed, 
but hunted beyond the pale of national consideration ; yes, 
be denationalized and proscribed by the hireling hacks of 
party power. ' 

Will any gentleman dare say that these evils are all im- 
aginary? What takes place in one country, will, under 
the same circumstances, take place in another. This sys- 
tem is the one by which despotism pervetuates itself over 
all the world. Why can it not, why wild it not, be used for 
the same purposes here? Is it for want of a disposition in 
our rulers? What takes place among us now? Do not 
those in power attempt to force the minds of the People 
to think with them? Do they follow the popular will, or 
do they make the popular will bend to their decrees !— 
Sir, my honorable colleague, (Mr. Sergeant,) told a grave 
truth the other day, when he said that Government carried 
every thing by a war. It singles out its objects, selects 
its plan, adopts its measures, and then opens its campaign ; 
and with its countless office-holders, vast treasures, and 
immense power and patronage, enters the field, marshals 
all the “ faithful’? to its standard, shoots as deserters all 
who fly, and marches onward, crushing those who dare 
oppose. 

There was a time in the days of Jefferson, in the good 
old days of real democracy, when an officer of the Govern- 
ment, interfering with the freedom of elections, or attempt- 
ing to influence the popular will, was instantly dismissed 
from office.~ It was the cardinal maxim of the Administra- 
tion of this illustrious man, “ that an officer who would at- 
tempt to use his power and influence to control public opin- 
ion, should at once lose. his office.” ‘This was the funda- 
mental law of Jeffersonian Democracy. Now, sir, those who 
claim to be the exclusive democrats of the land have rever- 
sed this law. The maxim at present, is, “‘ that the officer 
of the General Government who does not use all his power 
and influence to control the People, shall be forthwith dis- 
missed.”’ Hence, sir, we find that it is the office-holders 
all over the Union who fight the political battles for the Ad- 
ministration. They must do it; they are bound to do it, 
and they do do it. 

In the election which r d in g me as a repre- 
sentative of the People into this Hall, the office-holders of 
the General Government in my own and the neighboring 
districts, were the persons who bore all the heat and labor 
of the campaign, and did all the speech-making against 
me. Not only that, sir, but at least one person residing 
here, in the city of Washington, in this grand seat of Ex- 
ecutive power, holding a lucrative situation under the Gov- 
ernment, having his sons employed here in Government 
Departments, .left his ‘family, travelled one hundred and 
fifty miles to get into my district, and there mounted the 
stump, became an open-mouthed brawling advocate of par- 
ty power, called upon the people to reject me, and come to 
the support of his master in Washington. Sir, if such 
scenes are familiar to us now, what will take place when 
you make four times the number of officers, and place mil- 
lions and tens ef millions of public money in their hands ? 
My heart shudders at the contemplation ! é 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown that this system is the en- 
gine of tyranny wherever it exists; and that the exaniples 
of other nations, urged upon us by its advocates, are all de- 
rived from despotism. 

They urge anotber argument in favor of this measure, 
which consorts in all thingggwith the one just mentioned. 
They say that the effects of this scheme will be to destroy 
the whole system of credit. It is true, that wherever this 
““Sub-Treasury scheme” exists, there is no credit except 
upon the most narrow and limited scale. Nor is this sin- 
gular. Recollect that this system prevails only in tyran- 
nies. The absence of credit is one of the grand character- 
istics of despotism all over the world. Every body must 
know; or can know if they will. that a wal gaguimnet cred- 
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it system and despotism never have, do not, and cannot ex- 
ist together. ani apg not what the forms of a Goy- 
ernment may be, if-a system of general credit prevails 
throughout its whole Pa mgr we and spirit of despot- 
ism must be crushed and broken. 

There is ne credit system in Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Denmurk, Sweden, Spain, Turkey, nor in any other coun- 
try under heaven, where the People are in chains and 
wretchedness, misery and degradation. Nor is this all.— 
The converse of the p ition is true. There is no‘coun- 
try in which a adhenguetil credit system prevails, where 
the People are in bondage. It is a fact, which no man hav- 
ing any respect for truth can deny, that just in proportion 
as a sound credit prevails in any country, in the same pro- 
portion are the People in the enjoyment of happiness and 
civil and political liberty. . 

The reason for all this is very obvious. What is eredit? 


tegrity of man. It was the first kind of money, upon, 
which all other money is founded. It existed before 
or letters were dreamed of, and long before the vn 


the earth. 

In the early stages of society, men obtained from each 
other the product of their labors by barter or exchange.— 
The artisan would exchange his wares for the grain of the 
husbandman. If he wanted bread, and had nothing at the 
time to give in exchange, the farmer, giving credé to his 
integrity, would furnish him-with b stuff, on his prom- 
ise to give him his wares in return when convenient.— 
This credit, was, therefore, the only money then. It was 
nothing but confidence of one man in another. In orderto 
get this confidence, or credit, it was necessary that a~man 
should be honest. Thus it improved the morals of man- 
kind. The more it was used, the closer did it unite men in 
society : because it made men, in a degree, dependent up- 
on one another, and made each individual interested in 
the welfare of the whole. Thus it encouraged the. kind- 
lier sympathies, and humanized the human family. When 
it passed from hand to hand, or, in other words, when the 
farmer passed the promise of the artisan to his neighbor for 
something that he wanted of him, it became circulatin, 
credit, or confidence , and as that became widely extend- 
ed from man to man, it associated together in one —> 
and in one interest, the most distant habitations of a w 


empire. 

Thus, sir, it becomes the bond of society. It introduces 
man to his fellow, and gives mutual confidence. It 
motes travel, improves the country, facilitates civilization, 
developes industry, quickens the mental faculties, ex- 
pands moral and charitable feelings, unites men together 
by the gentlest, but strongest of all ties, and teaches them 
their power. This is the reason why credit and despotism 
are never found together. It makes men too strong for ty- 
rants! Were it possible to diffuse, at once, throughout 
all Russia, the credit that prevails in this country, the iron 
bonds of Russian despotism would be burst asunder as 
by magic; and the Russian serf, springing at once into 
the full dignity of freedom, would stand erect and un- 
shackled ! ‘ 

It is the policy of tyrants to keep their subjects apart. 
They are for weakening the ties that bind them . 
They are for disconnecting every man from his neighbor, 
forcing him to stand isolated and alone; sowing the seeds 
of jealousy, distrust, and individual disunion: destroying 
all combinations, and making every one depend alone upon 
the sovereign power. 

This state of things cannot exist with a credit system.— 

Credit gives men one interest, makes them depend upon 
one another, and combines them into one irresistible whole. 
Therefore it is that despots are at war with credit. They 
must keep men apart, in savage, barbarous, desolate isola- 
tion. The moment a common interest, given by a common 
understanding and mutual confidence, combines them. to- 
gether, they become irresistible in power, and despotism 
flies before them. This, sir, is the reason why liberty and 
credit are found side by side together, wherever either of 
them has an existence. They are never found apart. 
« Look at all the non-credit countries of Europe. They 
are all despotisms, every one of them! And whatare they 
doing for man, for civilization, for the spread of free prin- 
ciples? Why, nothing—absolutely nothing! There they 
-are in chains and wretchedness, without liberty, without 
domestic comfort, enveloped in ignorance and barbarism, 
without even the hope of rational freedom to cheer and 
brighten up the future. 

Now turn your eyes to Old England—the credit coun- 
try of the world, our “ father land” —the land from which 
most of us derived our blood and our name. Look at her 
manufactures, her arts, her literature, learning, science, and 


her civilization, that carries a portion of and liber- 
ty into every cottage undghass ior islalaeein with 
her fleets on every ocean, her commerce ing the 
whole world, diffusing her language, institutions, free 
principles to the remotest corners of the earth; overrun- 
ning India, filling up New Holland, ling the South Sea 








islands, and every where planting of civilize- 
tion, Christianity, and civil and political liberty. Whilst 


It is trust, confidence, belief and faith in the honor and in- . 


ther precious or base, were extracted from the bowels of — 












other European nations are stationary, England, by her 
moral power, derived in a great degree from her credit sys- 
tem, is producing a moral and political revolution through- 
wre bao us re-cross the Atlantic, and turn out attention to 
America, and see what the People are doing there. Look 
at Mexico and the South American Governments. That 
of the was first discovered and first peopled. 
inhabitants are in possession of inexhaustible mines 
of the precious metals ; hard money is no scarcity there.— 
ney have no credit system, and, therefore, no pro- 
per notions of liberty. They have no commerce, no agri- 
culture deserving of the name, no navy, no manufactures, 
no arts, no internal improvements, uo literature, no sci- 
ence—but, with an abundance of gold, they are benighted, 
ignorant, miserable, wretched, enslaved and oppressed, but 
one degree removed from the brutes around them! Their 
whole history is but one unmitigated narrative of savage 
discord, murder, rapine and bloodshed ; mad, infuriate rev- 
olution and sanguinary insurrection! These are the people, 
and these are-the institutions that are held up to us for our 
example ! 

After this view of the degradation, wretchedness, and 
slavery of the southern part of America, with what feelings’ 
of pride and patriotic exultation can we return to our own 
proud and happy United States. I will not pretend to speak 
of her glery, prosperity and advancement, nor portray the 
virtue, intelligence, genius, skill, and hardy and adventu- 
rous enterprise of her people. Under the influence of her 

resent institutions, slie has done, and is now doing more 
for her own people, more for the cause of human rights, 
more for civilization, more for the elevation of morals and 
of mind, and more for the whole human family, than any 
other nation that 4as, or ever had existence. 

Now, sir, I appeal to every patriot in this House—I care 
not by what party name he may be called—I solemnly ap- 

to every man in the country; I ask you all, are you 
prepared to abandon the means which have placed your- 
selves and’ your country on such high grounds, and adopt 
in their stead the miserable, unnatural and wretched poli- 
cy of the foul, rank, brutal despotisms of the earth? Will 
you follow in the paths which your fathers have made holy, 
and which have led to glory, peace, liberty, prosperity and 
unbounded comfort ; or will you obliterate every trace that 
they left behind them, shut their eyes against the bright- 
ness of the past, destroy every germ of hope as to the fu- 
ture, and follow that rugged and that crooked way which 
has always terminated in tyranny, degradation, wretched- 
ness and wo? As for myself; my mind is made up; I em 
for abiding by what has been tried. I must vote against 
this bill, 

One word more as to credit, and [am done. I know, 
sir, the evils of*eredit. I kaow how it may be, how it is 
abused, I have ever been a bold and open opponent of its 
abuses. I have, for years, taken an active stand against 
the inordinate increase of banks. I have spoken against 
it. Ihave written against it. I have petitioned and re- 
monstrated against it. I have-done all that a reasonable 
man could do to limit their number and check their abuses. 
Yes, and I have seen the very men who now sé bitterly 
oppose all credit, within six years, double the number of 
those banks, and more than double the banking capital of 
the country. 

Credit has been abused. But that is no reason why it 
should be destroyed: The abuse of any thing is no argu- 
ment against it. The dest of institutions are always 
those that are abused most, In the name of our holy reli- 
gion, the earth has been deluged with bluod, and countless 
millions have been consumed in the flames offmartyrdom. 
But this is no argument azainst either the truth, »eressity, 
or value of our religion. tus, therefore;aal... purge 
our credit system of its abuses. To dest ~y it, would be 
to break down all confidence between m+ : and man, and 
to restore once more the savage, desolating reign of barba- 


Mr. Chairman, let me beg gentlemen to pause—pause 
before they pass this bill. It is now nearly six weeks since 
the commencement of this session, during which time we 
have been in this hall night and day. We come at ently 
morning, the day passes away, and the darkness of mid- 
night still finds us We have had no time for read- 
ing, for thought, reflection, research, or calm and dispas- 
sionate examination. Wearied, and jaded, and worn out 
with fatigue, the President and his partisaus have been 
hurrying and lashing us into their measures. We have 
been forced to sit here day and night, on purpose to prevent 

ion, and to compel us, right or wrong, to sanction 

the plans of the Executive. We have been openly called 
by. the leader of the Administration party in this 

» (Mr. Cambreleng,) not to deliberate, discuss, and 

make up our. minds—no, sir, no; but to “toe the 

mark!” We have invoked gentlemen to rush to the rescue 
of liberty , of our country bleeding, and our Peo- 
ple overwhelmed with distress! Our appeals have been 
met with but one answer“ toe the mark ; toe the mark!” 

Buta few days since I picked up from the floor of this 
Howse a petition of nearly one x treet inhabitants of 








Mobile, setting forth in eloquent language the accumulated 
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evils and distresses which had borne them down to the 
earth, and praying as a remedy the establishment of @ na- 
tional specie-paying institution by Congtess. There was 
the petition on the floor; trampled upon ; spitten upon; 
blurred, ‘and blotted, and stained! And at that very mo- 
ment—yes, at that-very moment, an honorable gentlemen 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Bynum,) was addressing the 
House, and characterizing such petitioners as panic-makers, 
speculators, and rag barons! Great Heaven! I exclaimed 
to myself, can such things be? The petitions of fré¢emen 
trampled under foot, and the petitioners themselves de- 
nounced by their own representatives! I sprung to my 
feet at the first opportunity, but before my mouth was open- 
ed, the honorable gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. 
Cushman, ) whose head is said to “ blossom and bloom with 
the previous question,” availed himself of his privilege. 
The previous question was moved—and there could be no 
reply. 

tSuch, sir, is the mode in which measures have been forc- 
ed through the House during the session. It is now time 
to pause. I solemnly believe that the prosperity of the 
country and the ‘“ Sub-Treasury System” cannot long ex- 
ist together. It ‘will check the tide of our advancement. 
It will endanger our liberties. I call upon gentlemen to 
pause ere the Rubicon be passed. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the ship Carroll of Carrollton, Capt. Bird, we have 
received Liverpool papers of the 27th ultimo. They-con- 
tain no political intelligence of interest. _ Advices from 
Spain seem to be highly unfaverable to the Carlists. A 
despatch from General Pardinas announces the entire dis- 
persion of Basilio’s expedition. 

Lonpon, Wednesday Evening, May 25. 

Capitalists find great difficulty in obtaining a lucrative 
employment for their money. The Funds are high, and so 
are the leading Railway Shares. As to merchandise, there 
is not a single commodity which they will touch. Indeed, 
in this department, so far from there being any speculators, 
there are literally scarcely any bona fide buyers.—Never 
was business of this kind more langyid at this season of 
the year. The dearth of transactions is the theme of ge- 
neral complaint. Worse it is scarcely possible for it to be. 
If it change, it must be for the better. There is a dispo- 
sition abroad to establish companies some little like that 
which prevailed in 1825. Several new ones have of late 
been formed. 

There has been an average business transacted to-day in 
the Funds.“ Consols haye been 93%. Exchequer Bills 
have risen to 60 70; Bank Stocks 205 206. 

Spain.—A despatch from Ramon Pardinas, dated Urda, 
April 10, states that the faction of Basilio hus completely 
dispersed, apparently without a battle or even a skirmish. 
“Thad the honor,” says he, “ of. informing you in my let- 
ter from Alcardete, that I had hopes of overtaking and 
beating the faction of Basilio, if they would fight; but the 
cqwardly enemy only sought to save itself in shameful 
flight and dispersion. ; 

“For four continuous days, during which we marched 
day and night without pausing, through the wildest and 
most desolate parts of the mountains, we. followed closely 
in the footsteps of the enemy. Yoih Excellency may easi- 
ly conceive from the nature of the district, what must have 
been the condition of our National troops, who had neither 
wine nor bread to live on, nor other ration than those which 
they took from the enemy; but their enthusiasm only in- 
creased with their privations, dissatisfied only with the 
cowardice of Basilio, who deprived them of the gratifica- 
tion of beating him. His artillery and his military stores 
have fallen into our power, besides a considerable number 
of men and horses. Basilio himself wanders in the moun- 
tains with only twenty men, the remainder of his forces be- 
ing scattered in different directions.” 

A despatch of General Coba, dated Cashas, April 7, 
gives a detailed account of the defeat of the Carlist divi- 
sion under Tarragual, near Angues, on that day. The re- 
sult is said to have been the defeat of the Carlists with the 
loss of 300 prisoners; among these some chiefs, more than 
twenty officers, a number of sergeants, and a considerable 
number killed and wounded. ‘“ We also,” continues the 
despatch, ‘have to lament the loss of some officers and 
privates killed and wounded.;’ 


Cause of Steam Explosions.—A mechanic writing in 
the Cincinnati Gazette, seems to doubt that hydrogen dis- 
engaged suddenly from water by red hot empty boilers con- 
taining only steam, is the source of the terrific explosions 
which have filled the country with consternation. He gives 
another cause : 

““ When boats stop, the passengers all flock to the side 
of the boat, and they, together with other-things, cause the 
boat to be in a one-sided condition, and the consequence is, 
the water in the boilers on the upper side, will run into 
those on the lower side, and thus expose the flues to the ac- 
tion of fire and steam, the steam not being a very zood con- 
ductor of heat, enables the iron to become red hot; whereas 




























if water was there, it would be converted into steam, 
thus kéep the iron at a lower tem . When the 
has been in that one-sided condition’for a few min , 
flues red hot, she leaves the place, the water returns to 
boiler as she becomes in trim, or level, and in doing a6 j 
rushes upon the red hot flues, and as soon as the iron’is ip. 
duced in its temperature the. water comes in Closé cont 
with it, an additional quantity of steam is generated with 
great rapidity, and the consequence is an explosion. Iggy, 
as soon as the iron is reduced in its temperature, the wat 
comes in close contact. This is seen in our every day gh 
servation. Red hot iron will not raise steam very , 
owing to the radiation of heat from the iron, -which 

up the water, but as soon as it is sufficiently cooled so 
the water can come in contact with it, steam is made ini 
greatest rapidity.” 


OFFICIAL. 
Copy of aletter from the Secretary of War to Majo 
General Scott, dated, ' 
DeraRTMENT or War, May 23, 1838, 
Sir: You will receive herewith a copy a Heer 
made by the Department to the Cherokee delegation Wow 
in the city, which it is believed will be accepted by thém, 
You are, therefore, hereby authorized to enter inté @ 
agreement with the agent of the nation for the removal of 
their people. The expenses ‘attending the emigration of 
the Cherokees are now fully ascertained by past experi- 
ence, and it is presumed you will find no difficulty iv ma- 
king such an arrangement, as, while it will secure their 
comfortable removal in the manner most agreeable to their 
chiefs and head men, will effectually protect the interestsaf 
the United States, and prevent all unnecessary-delay ani 
useless expenditures. - ‘ 
Whether the removal of this people is to be continusdby 
the military force under your command, or be conduetellby 
their own agents, care must be taken that it be carried on 
continuously, and as speedily as may be consistent with 
their health and comfort. It must commence in that part 
of the territory which has been granted or sold by the 
States to whose jurisdiction it belongs, in order that the 
several proprietors of the land may be put in possession of 
their estates with as little delay as hostble . These prope 
sals have been laid before Congress: for the p of ob- 
taining such legislative provisions as they require; but it is 
not intended thereby to retard the @xecution of the 
and you will therefore pursue the méasures you have 
ready adopted, until the agents of the nation are ready to 
take charge of the future emigration of the people; nor 
will you then permit any unnecessary delay in their eng 
tons. ‘ 
Very respectfully, 


Y it ob’ aot, 
Our most ob serv"). R. POINSETT. 


The late Abduction case in Erie Penn.—Capt. C. B, 
Bristol, under date of Chicago, May 2nd, has published @ 





statement of his conduct in the late affair. He says the 
young ludy, Miss Josephine Hamot, aad himself were reg 


ularly betrothed with full consent of parents—the w 3 
day fixed—cake made and some friends invited—when 
father suddenly wished the marriage deferred a few days, — 
and shortly after forbad him the house Capt. B. however 
obtained an interview with Miss H. and she consented to — 
elope on board the steamboat Madison, of which he was 
master. At Ashtabula they were overtaken, and Miss H. 
forcibly, he says, brought back. He says he-will shortly 
resume the command of the Madison and be at Erie to 
answer the reward of $500 offered by Mr. Hamot'for his 
apprehension. [Star. 


o> Tue Jerrersonian has now been published about three 
months, and the eirculation of some 15,000 copies has at least giv- 
en the public an opportunity to judge of its character and merits. 
Its leading aim is the wider dissemination than would otherwise 
be attained of Political Intelligence and Truth ; and it was under, © 
taken at a very considerable sacrifice to.its friends and projectors ~ 
in order to place absolutely.within the reach of every citizen. of y 
the State of New-York, important information connected with the 
welfare of the community. To those who believe it is caleulated 
to subserve this end, however hnmbly, we now appeal for assiet- 
ance in extending its circulation. Will not ‘each subseribrr en- 
deavor to forward the name of at least one neighbor to whom ix 
would be acceptable? We can furnish nearly all the numbers 


from the commencement, and will supply them as far as they go, ; 


at Fifty Cents a subscriber, from the commencement to the middlay 
of February next, or Five Dollars for eleven copies. We 

fully solicit the earnest effort of our friends in behalf of ougeun- 
dertaking. * 





THE JEFFERSONIAN 


Is published every Saturday morning, at No. 71 State-st., Albany, 
by James Henry, Bookseller and Stationer, for the proprietors. 
Terms, One Dollar per annum ; to companies of six or more, pe 
Cents. Eleven copies will be sent fur Five’ Dollars, post \. 
Payment must invariably be made in advance. . 















